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AT ELEVENTH HOU 


Arthur -Judson, Manager of 
Concerts, States Musicians 
Were Not Permitted to Ful- 
fill Contracts — Last-Mo- 
ment Changes in Personnel 
Made—Union Denies There 
Has Been Communication 
Between Two Bodies — 
Difficulties Ascribed to 
“Fancied” National Sym- 
phony Tie 


HE entire personnel of the or- 

chestra engaged for the series 
of summer concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, College of the 
City of New York, has been sub- 
jected to an eleventh-hour change. 
According to Arthur Judson, man- 


ager of the concerts, this was 
made necessary because members 
of the New York branch of the 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective As- 
sociation were prohibited by a 
union order from fulfilling their 
contracts. Players from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the Detroit 
Symphony and other leading or- 
ganizations have been hastily en- 
gaged. 

The reason for the prohibiting order 
was ascribed by Mr. Judson to a “fan- 
cied” affiliation between the Stadium or- 
‘hestra and the now disbanded National 
Symphony, which had some dispute with 
the union. A statement issued by Mr. 
Judson on July 1 sets out the case as 
follows: 

“Very much to our surprise we were 
informed to-day that owing to some fan- 
cied grievance against the National 
Symphony, members of the local New 
York Union would not be permitted to 
play engagements at the Lewisohn 
Stadium this summer. 

“The union was informed that the or- 
ganization giving the Stadium concerts 
Was in no way, directly or indirectly, af- 
iiiated with the National Symphony, but 
the powers that be in the local union 

ruled otherwise. 
“We have, therefore, taken the local 
at its word, and have engaged a 
rchestra, recruited chiefly from the 
idelphia Orchestra and from other 
class organizations. The orches- 
is constituted, will in all respects 

e equal of any similar organization 

e country. The same high standard 

onecerts as heretofore given will be 
ained. 

e are in no way opposed to union- 
is exemplified by the fact that the 
ians employed are all union men; 
)wever, resent the high-handed ac- 
f the leaders of the local union, and 
hat we can no longer tolerate their 

‘ranted interference. 
sincerely regret the hardship 

the ruling of the local union will 

to individual members of the or- 

‘a, but see no other course to pur- 


‘ are sure the public will stand be- 
he number of well known men and 
n who are endeavoring, in the face 
at difficulties, to give to New York 
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HANS KINDLER 
Dutch ’Ceilist Who Is Now Giving Concerts Abroad and Who Will Return for an 


Extensive Tour of the United States in the Fall. 


really high class music at prices within 
the reach of all.” 

The statement of Mr. Judson quoted a 
letter from Robert Sterne, representa- 
tive of the union in the negotiations. 

Mr. Sterne is quoted as saying that as 
a union man he “must abide by the de- 
cision of the board of directors” of his or- 


ganization. He inclosed a letter from 
Henry V. Donnelly, secretary of the 


M. M. P. U., Local 310, A. F. M: Mr. 
Sterne’s letter read in part: 


“Before communicating with you, I 
have gotten in touch with Charles S. 


Guggenheimer, attorney for the Na- 
tional Symphony and he again asserted 
to me that the National Symphony was 
in no way connected with the Stadium 
concerts and that there was no justifica- 
tion for any such contention. I have no 
alternative, however, but to notify you 
that pursuant to the ruling of the union, 
I herewith abrogate the contract existing 
beween you, the People’s Institute and 


(See Page 22) 


myself, and am notifying the orchestra 
members that I am no longer connected 
with the Stadium concerts for the coming 
season, and that all engagements made 
under union rules are off by order of the 
union. I trust that you will understand 
the situation thoroughly and accept my 
sincere regrets for having failed to meet 
my ooligations to you.” 

Mr. Donnelly denied emphatically that 
any communication had passed between 
the executive board of his organization 
and the management of the Stadium con- 
certs. It became known, nevertheless, 
that the matter of the Stadium season 
had been under consideration at one 
or more of the sessions being held at the 
union’s headquarters to effect a revision 
of its by-laws. 

Mr. Donnelly stated; however, that 
“any complaints of the Stadium Concerts 
management must be lodged with the 
board of directors of the union. Then 
the case of Mr. Sterne will be considered.” 
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FUTURISM CAST 
ASIDE IN THREE 
NEW WORKS FOR 
CHICAGO BALLET 


Pavley and Oukrainsky, on 
Return from Europe, An- 
nounce Novelties for Next 
Season—Beethoven’s Only 
Choreographie Score, ‘Die 
Geschopfe des Prometheus,” 
to Be Staged—“La Féte a 
Robinson” Has Parisian Lo- 
cale—Neyw Adaptation of 


“Les Pféludes” -, Borow- 
ski’s ‘fSoudour” to‘Be Re- 
vived jc GI ‘ 

UROPE was, , ,¢aptivated by 


futurism ; gorged heyself with 
it; became sated ;.ad-fhow is be- 
ginning to yawn af futurism. This 
was the summing up of the trend 
of the ballet, made by Andreas 
-avley and Serge Oukrainsky, 
premier dancers and ballet mast- 
ers of the Chicago Opera, who ar- 
rived on the liner Lafayette from 
France last week. 

The two exponents of colorful and in- 
dividualistic dancing went to Europe two 
months ago to gather ideas and material 
for new ballets and divertissements in 
the coming Chicago Opera seasons in 
Chicago, New York and on tour. They 
visited London, Paris, Monte Carlo, Nice 
and The Hague. Besides seeing the 
choreographic presentations in the lead- 
ing opera houses, they witnessed per- 
formances of the Diaghileff and Pavlowa 
Russian ballet organizations, the Swed- 
ish Ballet and the Danish Ballet which 
have been entertaining Paris. 

“Everything, everywhere, of late has 
been futurism; even the classic ballet 
has been tinged with it, wherever pos- 
sible,” said Mr. Pavley, whose prowess 
with the English language is greater 
than that of his partner, so that he gen- 
erally is the spokesman of the two, with 
the smiling concurrence of Mr. Oukrain- 
sky. 

“We did not find anything in the mod- 
ern works we would care to import, as 
America also has had its fill of futuris- 
tic ballet. Consequently we decided to 
forsake the ultra-modern for renais- 
sance. Miss Garden agreed with us in 
this decision, and assisted us in discover- 
ing and assembling ideas.” 


Three New Ballets Announced 


Pavley and Oukrainsky spent con- 
siderable time in conferences with Miss 
Garden in Paris between their visits to 
other cities. Three ballets of average 
length are the results of this collabora- 
tion: Beethoven’s only ballet composi- 
tion, “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” in 
which he employed a theme from his 
“Eroica,” with a story of Greek mytho- 
logy; “La Féte a Robinson,” a new con- 
ception by Pavley and Oukrainsky, the 
scene laid at Robinson, the quaint resort 
in suburban Paris, and costumes in the 
hoop skirt and pantalette period of the 
early Victorian era, with old songs of 
the same period arranged and orches- 
trated in ballet form by Gabriel Grovlez, 
the young Parisian composer; and an- 
other Pavley-Oukrainsky creation to 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes,”’ dressed in the 
Botticelli period. 

The Chicagoans also will revive Felix 
Borowski’s ballet, “Boudour” and several 


[Continued on page 5] 
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Record Audiences Attracted 


by Cincinnati Summer Opera 





Second Season of Al Fresco Performances Opens with 
“Carmen” — Imposing Répertoire Planned for Eight 


Weeks’ Series—Ralph Lyford Conducts 








INCINNATI, July 5.—The popularity 
of summer opera in this city has been 
confirmed by the opening week of opera 


just passed, at the Zoological Park Thea- 
ter. Three presentations of “Carmen” 
and three of “Lucia” were attended by 
record-breaking crowds which witnessed 
performances of high artistic merit. 

Honors at the opening opera, “Car- 
men,” went to Romeo Boscacci as Don 
Jose, Greek Evans as Escamillo, Italo 
Picchi as Zuniga, Henrietta Wakefield in 
the title rdéle, Clara Ginn as Micaela, and 
others. 

Regina Vicarino as Lucia also won her 
hearers in the second opera of the sea- 
son. She was ably supported by Mario 
Valle, Salvatore Sciarratti, Marcella 
Menge, John Niles, Italo Picchi and Gor- 
don Whitaker. 

The major honors of the week’s per- 
formances, however, went to Ralph Ly- 
ford, conductor of the opera. Having 
gathered together an ensemble of un- 
usual merit, Mr. Lyford has formed a 
forceful organization. This is the sec- 
ond season of summer opera in this city, 
and is scheduled to continue nightly for 
eight weeks. The program planned is a 
very ambitious one. 

The répertoire announced includes, be- 
sides the two operas mentioned, “Othello,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Cavalleria,” “Hansel 


and Gretel,” © “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Trovatore,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Faust,” “Romeo and 


Juliet,” “Barber of Seville,” “Martha,” 
“Pagliacci” and numerous ballet diver- 
tissements. 

Admission prices are twenty-five cents 
to one dollar, and include reserved seats 
at the latter price. The Zoo Theater 
has been found too small to accommodate 
the crowds, and to take care of the over- 
flow hundreds of benches have been 
placed on the pavilion and the grounds 
surrounding it. 





Ralph Lyford, Conductor of Cincinnati’s 
Summer Opera 


A corps of ballet dancers, under the’ 


direction of Ella Daganova, premiere 
danseuse, a full chorus of forty-two sing- 
ers, and an ensemble group of students 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory aid in the 
performances. 

The stage manager, Alexander Puglia 
of New York is responsible for the pro- 
ductions. Mr. Lyford of the vocal de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music is conductor, and Frank 
Waller is Mr. Lyford’s assistant and 
chorus leader. 





Wagner Re-elected 
President of National 
Managers’ Association 











@© Hostetler 

Charles L. Wagner, Who Is Entering 

Upon His Fourth Term as President 

of the National Musical Managers’ 
Association 


Charles L. Wagner, the well-known 
New York manager, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Musical Managers’ 
Association of the United States for the 


fourth term at a meeting and dinner held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
on June 29. 

Other officers and directors also re- 
elected are as follows: Loudon Charlton, 
first vice-president; R. E. Johnston, sec- 
ond vice-president; Milton Aborn, treas- 
urer, and Catharine A. Bamman, secre- 


tary. This marks the fourth re-election 
also of Mr. Charlton, Mr. Aborn and 
Miss Bamman, while Mr. Johnston, as 
second vice-president, is entering his sec- 
ond term. The board of directors will 
include two newly elected officers, Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer and George Engles. The 
remaining directors are Fitzhugh Haen- 
sel, Fortune Gallo and Arthur Judson. 


Week Brings Further Donations to 
Moszkowski Relief Fund 
Donations for the Moszkowski Relief 


Fund for the past week were as fol- 
lows: 





Previously acknowledged............. $2,415.50 
Mary C. Parks, Leechburg, Pa...... 1.00 
Monday Evening Musical Club, 


Ry a ae) Par ee Pe ae 1.00 


Norma Jennett, Greenville, Tex.... 2.00 
Claire Flood, New Orleans.......... 1.00 
kL. C. Johnson, Trenton, N. J......5 1.00 
A. B. Charbonnel, Wolfeboro, N. H.. 5.00 
Mrs. Claude L. Steele, Muskogee, 

2 gS ele Se er hh ee 1.00 
NN 6 eas 51s ods asd ik aS CKO ems 10.00 


Mrs. W. R. Warner, Tarrytown, N. Y. 2.00 
MacDowell Club, Lexington, Ky..... 5.00 
Rudolf Stockman, Chicago........... 1.00 
Hilda M. Rennison, Santa Barbara, 
EEE a eae 1.00 


OES 5.5 hae 8 Re EOL ed oka ka eee ieee $2,446.5 ) 

Contributions should be sent to Ru- 
dolph Ganz, MusicAL AMERICA, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Pavlowa Again Conquers London 

Pavlowa is presenting a series of 
dances in London, giving her own per- 
formances in Queen’s Hall, and according 
to cable advices she has achieved a new 
conquest. She is appearing in solo num- 
bers, and is assisted by Volinine, Stow- 
itts and a group of capable dancers. 
“California Poppy,” to music by Tchai- 
kovsky, has been added to her program. 





Still Hope to Save Minneapolis Symphony 
[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 
St. PAUL, MINN., July 4.—Hope for 

the continuance of the Minneapolis Sym- 

phony has not been abandoned. This 
was assured in a statement made by the 
officials of the orchestra last week. Noth- 
ing more definite was given out nor has 
there been any “new development in the 
situation. The _eleventh-hour adjust- 


ment between union and orchestra, anti- 
cipated in some quarters, was not com- 
mented upon by symphony leads. In the 
meantime, Mr. Oberhoffer is spending 
the summer at Orchard Lake, cul- 
tivating his garden, handicipped by an 
extended drought and extrene heat. 

F\ L. C. B. 


NO NEW ROLES NEXT 
YEAR FOR MARY GARDEN 


But New York May See Her in “Manon” 
and “Tosca”—Will Revive 
“L’Heure Espagnole” 


From Paris, where he lutched with 
Mary Garden recently, Pitt} Sanborn, 
music critic of the New York Globe, has 
written that Miss Garden wil! undertake 
no new roles next season, havity decided 
to put off until season after next the 
revival of “Ariane et Barbe-Blime,” one 








Comique, in which she will appear _ 
the first time as Ariane. Her %2 y 
and her Isolde also will not be proffered 
next year, as has been rumored. She 
will, however, appear as Tosca and 
Manon, two parts she has not sung in 
New York previously, though not al- 
together new to her elsewhere. 

Mr. Sanborn quoted the directrix as 
particularly enthusiastic over “The Snow 
Maiden,” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, which 
both the Chicago and Metropolitan com- 
panies will give next season. The Chi- 
cagoans will use the original Russian 
text, Miss Garden stated, with Lydia 
Lipkowska and Georges Baklanoff in the 
cast. That the twice postponed Proko- 
fieff “Love of Three Oranges” positively 
will be given next season and_ that 
Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” will be re- 
vived, also was told Mr. Sanborn by the 
directrix. In the latter Baklanoff will 
have the part of the muleteer, and 
Yvonne Gall will again be the clock- 
maker’s wife. Mr. Sanborn said he 
understood that Carpenter’s “Birthday 
of the Infanta” would resume its place 
in the répertoire of the Chicagoans and 
also that it will find a place in that of 
the Opéra Comique. 


ENGAGE FRIEDA HEMPEL TO 
SING IN STRAUSS SERIES 








Soprano Will Share Programs with 
Claire Dux and Elisabeth Schu- 


mann—Huberman to Assist 


Frieda Hempel is to be a soloist in the 
series of Strauss concerts to be given 
during the months of November, Decem- 
ber and January. The well known singer 
will share the programs with Claire Dux 
and Elisabeth Schumann, and Bronislaw 
Huberman, the violinist, will also be as- 
sisting artist on several occasions. 

Milton Diamond of the International 
management was scheduled to sail from 
Southampton on the Olympic on July 7, 
after a business trip which included con- 
ferences with Dr. Strauss. The hopes 
entertained for a possible extension of 
the time during which the noted visitor 
will remain here have not apparently 
been realized. The visit, as previously 
announced, will extend only to the end 
of January. The engagements for the 
appearances to be made under the Inter- 
national direction, exclusive of those 
which the conductor will fulfill under the 
management of S. Hurok’s Bureau, are 
almost solidly booked. 





Schumann Heink Arrives in Java on 
Oriental Concert Tour 


A cable message from Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, announces 
thé safe arrival of the Schumann Heink 
party in Batavia, Java. A _ series of 
concerts will be given there before Mme. 
Schumann Heink proceeds to China 
where where she is to sing in the prin- 
cipal cities. She will appear in a return 
engagement in Japan on her way back 
to America. Prior to leaving Japan, Mr. 
Haensel was the recipient of a souvenir 
history of the Imperial Theater in Tokio. 
The album contains photographs from 
the numerous productions that have been 
made since the theater was opened in 
March 1911, and a complete resumé of 
the theatrical activities of Japan’s lead- 
ing playhouse. Mme. Schumann Heink, 
it is claimed, broke all attendance rec- 
ords for a foreign artist’s appearance 
during her five concerts at this theater. 
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MATZENAUER’S. MARRIAGE 
FOLLOWED RAPID ROMANCE 


Floyd Klotzbaéech Won Singer in Race 
Across Europe to Reach Her Dying 
Mother—Met on Board Ship 


The announcement of the marria; 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer to fF! 
Klotzbach has behind it a romance 
thrilling details, according to letters s 
by the contralto to her manager, Arthur 
Judson. 

Mme. Matzenauer, after one of her 
most successful winter seasons, was ready 
to start on her annual May Festival tour, 
when a cable message arrived bearing the 
news that her mother was seriously il! 
and was not expected to live. 

The tour was abandoned and passage 1 
Europe was at once obtained. Aboard 
ship the singer met Floyd Klotzbach, an 
American business man whom she had 
known on the Pacific Coast. She told him 
of her sad mission and he volunteered 
to give her all the assistance possible. He 
accompanied Mme. Matzenauer across 
half of Europe and, according to the 
singer’s own story, it was due to his ef- 
forts that she reached home as soon as 
she did. Despite all endeavors Mme. 
Matzenauer lost the race, arriving after 
her mother’s death. 

On Sept. 7 Mr. and Mrs. Klotzbach will 
sail from Cherbourg and will probably 
arrive in New York, September 17. They 
will go to Mme. Matzenauer’s new coun- 
try home in Rye for a short rest. The 
singer will make her annual fall concert 
tour'and on Nov. 6 she will resume her 
duties with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 


Devises $50,000 to Found Public School 
of Music in Chicago 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—Mrs. Thomas 
Nelson Page, wife of the former United 
States Ambassador to Italy, whose will 
has just been filed for probate here, de- 
vises an endowment of $50,000 for the 
establishment and maintenance by the 
Orchestral Association of Chicago of 4 
“public school of music” in Chicago, to 
be known as “The Bryan Lathrop Memo- 
rial,” in memory of her brother, recently 
deceased. Mrs. Page had for many years 
been interested in the promotion of mus!- 
cal activities, both in Washington a! 
elsewhere. The will disposes of an estat 
estimated to exceed oe. > i 


























Mme. Elena Gerhardt, singer of lie 


arrived in New York on the Holla 
American liner Nieuw-Amsterdam 
July 3. She is to make a concert 


of the United States during the con 
season. She will be heard publicly ! 
for the first time in several years. 
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Carpenter to Write Ballet on 
| “The Emperor Jones” 


John Alden Carpenter is t 
write music for a pantomime 
founded on “The Emperor Jones, 
according to reports. The dram: 
by Eugene O’Neill was acted her 
last season by Charles S. Gilpin. | 
The ballet, it is said, will be stagec | 

| 
| 
| 








and acted by Adolph Bolm, th 
Russian dancer. 
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vice | | Birth of Summer Brings Play-Time for Many Musical Folk 
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Mme. Niessen-Stone 


)W that vacation time is upon us, 
with its various boons and insect 
and the lure of outdoors is again 
ig, Many artists have left the 
its of civilization for more uncon- 
mal nooks. Pictured above are a 
well-known persons who have 
rarily deserted the concert plat- 
for mossy banks and breezy spaces. 
ga Steeb, in a specially reserved 
t left woodland niche, is seen among 
pines. The place is the summit of 
ge Route,” near Modesto, Cal. The 
will call insistently to Miss Steeb 
ne early autumn, it is predicted. 




















Roger Deming and 
Lenora Sparkes 


Barrére 


Next we are privileged to behold Merle 
Alcock, contralto, in tender ministration 
to a broken-hearted geranium. The 
latter sensitive plant lives on the roof 
of a New York apartment, where it has 
acquired a number of city airs. Mme. 
Alcock has sung at so many noted festi- 
vals this spring that she may well seek 
relaxation in gardening, but the roof-top 
box will not hold her in New York. 

Daisy Jean, the ’cellist, has sailed for 
her native Belgium to spend the sum- 
mer, stopping en route in Paris. She is 
here shown amid palms before bidding 
a brief “au revoir’ to our shores. 

The coloratura finds inspiration in the 


feathered songsters, sometimes. Here is 
Virginia Rea, who recently ventured in- 
discreetly into Central Park, New York, 
where she was snapped by the omni- 
present Kodakist. Miss Rea in the last 
winter made a lon& concert tour of the 
West. 

Next, Leopold Godowsky, the cele- 
brated pianist, has just alighted from 
an aeroplane, which remains modestly 
in the background. It happened in Los 
Angeles, and those in the party were 
(reading from left to right) Heniot 
Levy, Gordon Godowsky, Alma Voedisch. 
the Pilot, Mr. Godowsky, Mrs. Godowsky, 
and Mrs. Levy. 

















Virginia Rea 


Mario 
Laurenti 


























Dicie Howell and Mary Bertolet 


Alice Gentle, soprano, is shown in a 
place in the sun, practising domestic 
science while her husband, Jacob R. 
Proebstel, looks on. The scene is among 
the redwoods of California. The couple 
are listening expectantly to the kettle’s 
croon. 

Mario Laurenti, Metropolitan baritone, 
is seen in innocent proximity to a lamp- 
post. “All’s well with the world!” says 
Mr. Laurenti. His estate of twenty-five 
acres at Woodstock, N. Y., will soon call 
the popular artist. 

With a swoop we descend to the third 


[Continued on page 5] 
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Impresarios Reorganize at Chicago Convention 














Some of the Local Managers and New York Managers at the Fourth Annual Convention of the National Concert Managers 
Left to Right: Mare Lagin; Upper Row: Harry Cyphers, Miss A. Cueny, S. Hurok, May Beegle, Mrs. Walter 


Association. 


> 


A. Fritschy, Miss Fritschy, Rena MacDonald, Elizabeth Cueny, Mrs. George S. Richards, John Majeski, Margaret Rice, 
E. A. Stein, Raoul Biais, William A. Albaugh; Seated: S. I. Conner, George F. Ogden, May Davis Smith, Mrs. Adela 
Prentiss Hughes, Vice-President; Walter A. Fritschy, the New President; Bradford Mills, Retiring President; Mrs. Edna 


W. Saunders, Marion Andrews 


HICAGO, July 1—When MUSICAL 

AMERICA three years ago issued the 
proclamation which called the National 
Concert Managers’ Association into be- 
ing there were grimaces and smiles and 
shrugs plainly discernible in certain 
quarters of our musical orient. “Urge 
the local impresarios to combine? Im- 
practical—and besides—it might not 
work out to all of our interests.” This 
was the attitude. But the men and 
women engaged in the occupation of con- 
verting the Main Streets between the 
Golden Gate and our mourning Statue 
of Liberty to the cause of music avidly 
accepted the idea. For three years they 
have been meeting and scheming and 
formulating a code of ethics. Ethics in 
the local managerial arena—what a 
ridiculous suggestion this would have 
been to the peripatetic artist-monger of 
the last generation! But it is a solemn 
fact that the men and women who form 
the Association and who met here last 
week (in one moment, if you have 
patience we shall come to the conven- 
tion) are pledged to practice their call- 
ing according to a code-of ethics which 
elevates their labor to the dignity of a 
profession. Obviously, such a course of 
conduct should and does command for 
the members the sympathy and respect 
of every concert artist and booking man- 
ager in the musical world. 

Last week in these columns we re- 
corded the plain facts of the accomplish- 
ments of the Association: the election of 
officers, the most progressive members 
of the body, with Walter A. Fritschy, 
that engaging aggressive Kansas City, 
Mo., manager as the new president; the 
approval of a new form of contract 
(which, in a nutshell, asks for reim- 
bursement in case of non-appearances of 
artists) and some other details. 

This week we report that President 
Fritschy mapped out some combinations, 
as Balzac would put it, which should 
bring about productive results within one 
year. In brief, Mr. Fritchy, with the 
board of governors as the supreme war 
staff, will inaugurate at once an inten- 
sive campaign. On this board serve 
Bradford Mills, Toledo; Edna W. Saund- 
ers, Houston, Tex.; Albert Steinert, 
Providence, R. I., and George F. Ogden, 
Des Moines, each of whom has already 
demonstrated his or her prowess in their 
respective fields. Each of these regional 
executives—territorial border-lines have 
been worked out precisely and incorpor- 
ated in the by-laws—will summon un- 
affiliated managers to district confer- 
ences. The membership already num- 
bers some seventy-five, representing the 
flower of American’s managerhood, but 
there are some splendid men and women 
who are not as yet in the fold. Presi- 
dent Fritschy has dedicated himself to 
this campaign. It was only after strong 
persuasion that he could be induced to 
accept the mantle, worn for three years 
by Bradford Mills. He said freely at 
the meetings that he accepted the offices 
only on condition that this nation-wide 








campaign be vigorously prosecuted. In 
spite of the heat, the members bravely 
consented to take part in the energetic 
proceedings. 

In the banquet which concluded the an- 
nual session at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel the speakers were Rudolph Ganz, 
the pianist-conductor, who delivered a 
genuinely inspiriting address; Mrs. Anna 
Shaw Oberndorfer, chairman of the mu- 
sic department of the Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, and Frank L. Morton, 
acoustic engineer of the American Steel 
Wire Co. 

Summarizing, the new officers, Presi- 
dent Fritschy, Mrs. Adela Prentiss 
Hughes, vice-president, and Elizabeth 
Cueny, secretary-treasurer, are ideally 
equipped for administrative duties and 
the turning of the new year should prove 
the most fruitful in the young organiza- 
tion’s career. H. 





Behymer Sends Rena MacDonald 





as Proxy to Managers’ Meeting 








L. E. Behymer, California Manager, Convalescent After His Recent Operation, Con- 
sults with His Assistant and Secretary, Rena MacDonald 


E. BEHYMER, the California man- 
* ager, is almost entirely recovered 
from his recent prolonged illness, and 
is able, as is shown in the above photo- 


graph, to consult with his secretary and 
assistant, Rena MacDonald, concerning 
managerial matters. Although unable 
to attend the National Concert Man- 


agers’ meeting in Chicago last week he 
sent Miss MacDonald as representative, 
The latter is now in New York and will 
be here until July 13. 

The California music season will be 
opened under the Behymer banner on 
Oct. 3, by the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany and events are closely booked from 
that time to the close in April. 





CHICAGO HEARS GANZ, BISPHAM AND SAMETINI 





Heniot Levy Shares Program’ with 
Singer—Reuter Appears in Recital 
with Violinist 
CuHIcAGo, July 5.—David. Bispham, 
who is holding a master class at the 
American Conservatory of Music, gave 
a recital before a capacity audience in 


Kimball Hall on June 30. The program 
was made up of selections representing 
the different periods of music, and one 
recitation to music, “The Witch’s Song.” 
Heniot Levy, pianist, shared the pro- 
gram with Mr. Bispham and played in a 
highly commendable fashion composi- 
tions by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt and 
work of his own. 


Rudolph Ganz, who is holding a »: 
ter class in the Chicago Musical Colle; 
was heard in a program of compositi 
by Schumann, Beethoven and Cho; 
on June 28 in the Ziegfeld Theater. 
was in splendid form and his play 
was appreciated by his audience. 

Leon Sametini, violinist, was heard 
recital in the Ziegfeld Theatre on J 
30, and in spite of a slight accident: 
his violin, played in a manner that \ 
well worth hearing. In a Handel w 
there was warmth and dignity and he ; 
much fire and verve into his playing 
a Vieuxtemps Concerto and a sonata 
John Alden Carpenter. In the last pi 
he was joined by Rudolph Reuter, pia 
ist, who displayed excellent musicis 
ship. M. A. M 


ROTHWELL FORCES 
ENJOY BIG SEASON 


Los <Angeles Philharmonic 
Almost Doubles Receipts 
of Previous Year 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 2.—The 


ceipts of the Los Angeles Philharmo: 
Orchestra for its Los Angeles seasv», 
recently closed, amounted to nearly $10). 
000, whereas in the preceding seas.) 
the amount was about $54,000. As ne 
as may be estimated 186,000 persons 
heard the series of twenty-four s\ 
phony and twelve popular concerts; 
twelve more were given in various cities 
in Southern California, and an add 
tional thirty-four on the recent tour 
the orchestra as far east as Denver. 

During the Los Angeles season 
compositions were played by the orche 
tra, of which thirty-two were played f 
the first time by this orchestra and tw 
ty-two were heard for the first time 
Los Angeles. 

From these statistics, combined wit 
the fact that this orchestra is ran 
by competent judges with the more not 
and older Eastern organizations, it 
be seen what an immense force for mu 
sical good it is in Los Angeles and th: 
Southwest. 

Next season the orchestra will g 
fourteen pairs of symphony concerts a 
fourteen popular concerts, the solois' 
for which are now being engaged. Walte: 
Henry Rothwell, the conductor, is taking 
a trip to Europe in which he will selec 
a number of novelties for the coming 
season which will begin late in Octobe 

The Ellis Club closed its season wit! 
a program at the Philharmonic Audit 
ium. This club of about ninety n 
had the assistance of a large orchest! 
and of Norina Coleman, soprano, 
artist pupil of Ettore Campana. In 
dental solos were sung by Ralph Laug! 
lin, tenor, and Robert Brown, barito! 
The club was in fine trim and gave 
extra good program with volume 
spirit. W. F. G. 


CHICAGO CLASSES OPEN 











Scholarship Competitions Reveal | 
usual Gifts in Summer Students 


CHICAGO, July 3.—The competition fo 


free scholarships with the guest teach- 


ers in the summer master school of th 
Chicago Musical College took place las' 
week. Scholarships of one private 
son a week with Oscar Saenger, W 
awarded to Thelma Hinds Bollinger 
Mound Valley, Kan., and to Minnie Ki: 
of Kokomo, Ind. Similar free schola 
ships with Herbert Witherspoon W 
won by Rose Dirman of New Orlea' 
and Louise Doedgker, Syracuse, N. \ 

Two free scholarships with Rudo 
Ganz were awarded respectively to W 
liam McGregor, Maplewood, Mo., | 
to Dorothy Kendrick, Dallas, Texas. | 
scholarships with Richard Hagen 
were won by Anne Leonard, Francesv 
Ind., and Otis Patton, Mt. Vernon, lo 
Two with Florence Hinkle went to He 
Pomeroy Lotrick, Chicago, and V1\ 
Payne Pruit, Fort Worth, Texas. 

So large was the number of cont 
ants and so great the talent disclo 
that the guest teachers gave additio! 
scholarships to a number of contesta! 
by presenting them with free entrancé 
the classes. 

Leopold Auer arrived on July 2 2! 
the competition for his free scholars! 
took place the following day. Auer 
so impressed with the talent that he 
cided to give a second free scholarsh 
The successful contestants were Ben! 
Rabinowitz of New York City and . 
seph Kollman of Odessa, Russia. 

M. A. M 
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Ultra-Modern Works Discarded by Chicago Ballet 





























[Continued from page 1] 
of their other former productions. Aside 
from these complete ballets they have 
also evolved new features to be applied 
to the choreographic moments in various 
operas, notably “Carmen” and “Samson 
et Dalila.” It is Miss Garden’s in- 
tention to have the costumes and decors 
of the “Prometheus” and “Robinson” bal- 
lets designed by Julius Dove, scenic artist 
and costume designer for the Chicago 
Opera, and the same work for the Bot- 
ticelli ballet will be done by the Russian 
artist, Leonides Orlay de Carva. 


Beethoven Work New to America 


The Beethoven work never has been 
presented in America, and even in 
Europe it is not familiar, for according 
to the best authority extant it was pre- 
sented in Vienna for the last time in 
1801, and did not appear anywhere again 
until Mr. Pavley revived it in Amster- 
lam in 1910. His version is said to fol- 
ow the published description of the 
allet In every detail, even employing 
the ancient steps and figures indicated, 
and where these are not indicated, he 
onfines his direction to the classic 
‘orms with the purpose of effecting real 
renaissance and not modernization. 

[he story concerns the two statues, 

le and female, made by Prometheus, 
which he desires to bring to life. The 
vo figures stand at the foot of the road 
vhich leads up to Parnassus. Prometheus 


he 
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sky. 


Restaurant Overlooking St. 


ley and Oukrainsky 


French Liner Lafayette. 


takes the fire of life from Heaven and 
brings it down to them, whereupon they 
immediately come to life and step off 
their pedestals. Delighted with his suc- 
cess, Prometheus would embrace them, 
but they draw away afraid of him, like 
puzzled animals. Suddenly convinced 
that they have no souls, his first impulse 
is to destroy them, but his sword is 
arrested by the inspiration to take them 


up to Parnassus, in search of souls 
for them. The second act, on Mount 
Parnassus, deals with the _ super- 


natural. Here Prometheus asks Apollo 
to implant souls in his two creatures, the 
assembled gods make music which in- 





Leisure Hours at Season’s End 
Bring Lure of Woods and Streams 





[Continued from page 3] 


tion, where Alma Gluck Zimbalist, 
no, is demonstrating the merits of 
mbined lawn-mower and Kiddy- 
age of her own invention. Her 
daughter, Marie Virginia, is en- 
‘ the experience. The scene is the 
ilists’ summer home at Fisher’s 
ms. Be 
t, in rectangular frame not un- 
a proscenium, the comedy, “Two 
Tree,” is being enacted by Lenora 
es, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
noger Deming, pianist-accompanist. 
picture was snapped before Miss 
es’ recent sailing for Europe. The 
ls somewhere in Pennsylvania. 
la, the American dancer, is here 
in a delectable frock just a bit 
inesque. Perhaps it is because she 
mmering at Pawling Manor, her 
ic home at  Staatsburg-on-the- 
nm. This mansion, at the time when 
ns were creating local color for the 
histories, belonged to the Captain 
ling of Revolutionary fame. 


As she was boarding the steamship 
recently for a summer in Europe, Matja 


Niessen-Stone, the well-known vocal! 
teacher, paused for a moment. It was 
thus the photographer snapped her, 


shower-bouquet and all. Mme. Niessen- 
Stone will return in the autumn. 

And here is George Barrere, taking 
a swim before breakfast. The conductor 
of the Little Symphony recently, while 
at Glenwood Springs, Col. (where the 
waters are always just properly “tem- 
peratured”), used to do this sort of 
vigorous splashing every day or oftener. 
Some orchestral disciples are shown in 
the background. 

Finally, for even a vacation-picture 
gallery has its lower right-hand corner, 
we are shown Dicie Howell, soprano, and 
Mary Bertolet, pianist and accompanist, 
in the geometrical center of a garden. 
Whether this is the sunken variety, or 
one only a trifle depressed, the limits of 
the picture do not permit us to 
Anyway, it all happened at Greenville, 
N. C., and both are evidently in‘the best 
of spirits. R. M. K 


Say. 





Along the Riviera With Pavley and Oukrain- 
(1) Andreas Pavley in a Small 
Andres; 
(2) Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky Vis- 
iting the Old Roman Ruins of an Arena 
at Frejus, Near St. Raphael; (3) Pav- 
in Front of the 
Casino in Monte Carlo; (4) Oukrainsky on a Height Overlooking Nice; (5) Oukrainsky in Front of the House 
Gounod Composed His “Romeo et Juliette” in St. Raphael. 

















spires the animated statues, and they 
gradually become human, and recognize 
Prometheus as their father. They are 
shown something of their future mun- 
dane life in a pageant of Bacchantes, 
Greek warriors, chariots and _ other 
worldly beings, all of which they admire. 
In the midst of the festivities Mel- 
pomene, muse of tragedy, appears wita 
mask and sword and strikes down 
Prometheus. His two children are in a 
frenzy of grief until Thalia, muse of 
comedy, shows them that all that is past 
is but a play for the purpose of teaching 
them what the sorrows of earthly life 
are to be. The pipes of Pan awaken 
Prometheus, and they are happy again. 
They begin to feel the love between 
mortal man and woman, and are joined 
in wedlock amid a feast of the gods. 
Prometheus shows them the world in 
which they are to live, at the foot of 
-arnassus, and they depart to take up 
their abode there,—the Adam and Eve 
of Greek mythology. 


Paris Resort Serves As Locale 


The 
lends 
sentation, 


resort at Paris, 


itself 


Robinson, near 
admirably to stage 
with its quaint little houses 
built in trees, @ la Robinson Crusoe, in 
the “Fete” ballet. In rustic houses high 
above the ground, sojourners from Paris 
have eaten their lunches and dinners for 
many years, served by waiters from the 
restaurant below. Here a young painter 
enters with two friends by appointment 
with his sweetheart,’ who later arrives 
with her guardian, both mounted on 
donkeys. The guardian, a lively old 
lady, is violently opposed to the attach- 
ment between her ward and the painter. 
The latter conspires with the waiter 
to outwit the old lady and elope with 
the girl. The manner in which this is 
finally accomplished involves many sur- 
prises. 

Other characters who are unwittingly 
brought into the farcical complications 
comprise a bridal party,—the bride, 


repre- 











Where 


The Russian Dancers Arrived from Europe Last Week on the 
Europe, They Say, Has Gorged Herself on Futurism, and Is Now Yawning at the Fantasts 


groom, the bride’s humorous old father 
and wedding guests represented by the 
corps de ballet. After much rapid ac- 
tion in which the young painter has the 
sympathy of the entire bridal party, it 
is arranged that he may have an oppor- 
tunity to rescue the old lady from a 
supposedly dangerous situation. Out of 
gratitude she gives her consent to the 
match, and the betrothal is finally cele- 
brated in a ball in which the entire 
bridal party and their new-found ac- 
quaintances all take part. 


Liszt’s “Les Préludes” in New Guise 

More serious is the story told to the 
Préludes.” It is 
which 


Liszt’s ‘‘Les 
temptations 


music of 
an allegory of the 
face a young girl approaching woman- 
hood: its scene on one side representing 
the cold, unsympathetic world, depicted 
in bare, greenish rocks and black sky; 
and at the other side the entrance to a 
beautiful garden. In this alluring garden 
dwells, a man, Vice, and inviting as his 
surroundings are, the presence of bones 
and skulls strewn near the gate are omin- 
ous of wrecked lives in the past. A lovely 
girl comes to this scene and is con- 
fronted with the temptations of ease and 
luxury. She is dressed in the charming 
garb of Botticelli type. She mistakes 
Vice for what he is not, and their love 
affair progresses smoothly until she be- 
gins to fear that he is leading her the 
wrong way. Still she does not suspect 
° ° ? 1 . ] - 
his wiles, and he begins to regain his 
power over her again. He fascinates 
her, and to her bewitched mind every- 
thing seems right that before seemed 
wrong. The world seems so beautiful, 
and danger impossible. Suddenly the 


gate opens by magic, and the Botticelli 
girl is confronted by a Botticelli boy 
named Love. The strife between Vice 
and Love for possession of the girl is 
subtle on the one side and onen and 


frank on the other, and finally Love 


Wins. 
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TELMANYI BREAKFASTS BY FIORD ; 
PLANS NOVEL PROGRAMS FOR AMERICA 
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Telmanyi Breakfasting Off the Lofoten Islands During His Norwegian Tour 


ELMANYI, the Hungarian violinist, 
who is to begin his first American 
concert tour early in October, will bring 
with him to this country some modern 
violin literature never played in America. 
Among the compositions he promises 
are the latest works of Carl Nielsen, the 
Danish composer, some new compositions 
by Busoni and some of the modern out- 


put of his own country by Dohnanyi and 
himself. This summer Talmanyi has 
been making a tour of Northern Europe, 
and the accompanying photograph shows 
him on the Progress, a motor boat, 
among the Lofoten Islands, off the coast 
of Norway. Apparently Telmanyi rises 
betimes, for the picture was taken at 6 
a. m. when the violinist was having his 
customary breakfast of four eggs and 
bread and butter. 





Chief of U. S. Budget Bureau Enters 
Composers’ Ranks 


WASHINGTON, July 6.—The new chief 
of the budget bureau just established 
here, Gen. Charles Grosvenor Dawes of 


Chicago, has entered the ranks of com- 
posers. One of his violin compositions 
has recently been issued as a Victor 
record played by Fritz Kreisler. The 
composition is “Melody in A Major.” 
Gen. Dawes, who was head of the 
A. E. F. quartermaster corps in France 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 
music is always available at 
the theatres under direction of 


Hugo Riesenfeld 
Photo Plays week of July 1o, 
1921, will be: 
at 49th St. 


Rivoli 
Thomas Meighan in 


“The Conquest of Canaan” 
By Booth Tarkington 
A Paramount Picture 


Times 
Square 
Rex Ingram’s 
“The Conquering Power” 
By the creator of “The Four Horsemen” 
A Metro Picture , 
: . Broadwa 
Criterion -ywiny & 
“The Golem”—Fourth Week 
Special Music Program 
“Eli, Eli’”—Tony Sarg Cartoon 


Rroadwav 


Rialto 





Sacrifice $500; 
or 305 


Baby Grand Piano, 4 ft. 8 in., new; 
for further particulars ‘phone Col. 0174, 


West Tlst Street. 
CAPITOL Pieseirc ss00 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Manag. Dir.—Week July 10 
““AN UNWILLING HERO" 
wit 
WILL ROGERS 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by 8. L. BOTHAFEL 
Continuous 13:38 to ll P. M. 






Broadway at 5ist St. 








Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 


For availabie dates address: 


Management of Frieda Hempel 











164 Madison Avenue New York 


in the war, and has an enviable war 
record, plays the violin and has written 
a number of meritorious compositions, 
but the Melody in A is the first to be 
published. A. T. M. 





Los Angeles Composer Visits New York 
on Way to Peterboro, N. H. 


A visitor to the offices of MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week was Fannie Dillon, 
the composer, who was in New York for 
a time on her way from her home in Los 
Angeles to Peterboro, N. H. Miss 
Dillon has been chosen by the MacDowell 
Club of Los Angeles to be the composer 
to represent the State of California in 
the MacDowell Colony of creative artists, 
at Peterboro this summer. The Mac- 
Dowell Club presented Miss Dillon with 
her ticket to the New Hampshire village 
and all her expenses, in recognition of 
her artistic achievements. 

While here she visited her sister, 
Enrica Clay Dillon, who has established 
herself in New York in the last few 
seasons as a teacher of the technique of 
operatic acting. The visitor was also 
the guest of Percy Grainger and Edwin 
Hughes, two of the concert pianists who, 
following Josef Hofmann’s presentation 
of her music several years ago, have 
been playing her compositions in their 
concerts this season. 


Walter Anderson Cancels mennnees Trip 


Walter Anderson, the musical man- 
ager, has altered his plans for spending 
a vacation in England, because of dis- 
appointment in securing accommoda- 
tions. The sailing of the steamer on 
which Mr. Anderson had engaged pas- 
sage was postponed, and, fearing a late 
return for the fall musical season, he 
has gone with his family to his summer 
home at Shelter Harbor, R. I. 





Mischa Violin Booked for Engagements 
in Leading Cities 

Among the bookings announced for 

Mischa Violin, violinist, for the coming 

season are the following: Carnegie Hall, 


New York, Oct. 9 and Nov. 19; Boston, 
Oct. 19; Chicago, Oct. 30; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 10. 


Robert Hugh amitien to Appear with 
Carl Rosa Opera Company 


Robert Hugh Hamilton, American 
baritone, has been engaged to sing lead- 
ing baritone réles in the répertoire of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company in England 


next season. Mr. Hamilton was heard 
in recital at Aeolian Hall and elsewhere 
in New York shortly before entering war 
service in 1917. After receiving his 
honorable discharge in 1919, he resumed 
his studies for an operatic career. Ham- 
ilton has had considerable dramatic ex- 
perience, principally in Shakespearean 
réles with the Coburn Players. His Eng- 
lish début will be made in August. 





Engagements for Charles 


Troxell 


Charles Troxell, tenor, is to have a 
busy summer this year. He: is engaged 
at Round Lake, N. Y., for a week in 
July, and on July 22 he will sing Man- 
rico in “Trovatore,” which will be given 
in concert form at the University of 
North Carolina. This will be Mr. 
Troxell’s third appearance at this fes- 
tival. During the month of August he 
will be soloist at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Summer 





Anna Case to Spend Summer in America 


Anna Case is one of the few American 
artists who is spending the summer in 
this country, having taken a house at 
Great River, L. I., where she is prepar- 
ing her program for her annual recital 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., to be given on 
July 30. 





Bernard Sinsheimer Conducts Summer 
Class at North Long Branch 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist and teacher, left with his wife 
and baby on Wednesday, June 29, for 
North Long Branch, N. J., where he will 
spend the summer. Mr. Sinsheimer will 
be teaching a professional class of stu- 
dents at his summer residence there, 
three days each week. 





Highland, N. Y., Attracts Fred Patton 


on Vacation 
Fred Patton, bass-baritone, left last 
week for his summer’s vacation, which 
he will spend at “The Elms,” Highland, 
N. Y. He has concluded his biggest sea- 
son since his entry into the concert field. 


ELMAN SUES ZIEGFELD 


Claims Damages for Alleged Breach © 
Contract for Light Opera 


Mischa Elman, violinist and compos: 
filed suit against Florenz Ziegfeld, 
in the Supreme Court on June 27 
$100,000 damages for breach of contra 
Mr. Elman alleges that he was engag 
last year by Ziegfeld to compose +t 
score of a light opera. The complai 
sets forth that the book and lyrics we) 
not delivered to the plaintiff before Av 
1 last, as agreed. He states that all b 


three lyrics were delivered later. \ 
Elman alleges that he tendered to t 
manager the score and complete orch: 
tration with the exception of the missi 
lyrics, and Ziegfeld refused to recei 
them. Mr. Ziegfeld in reply, declar 
that Mr. Elman himself had violat 
the contract by failing to deliver 
score in accordance with his agreeme: 
The violinist, Mr. Ziegfeld said, w 
paid an advance royalty of $10,000 a: 
it was his own demand for the retu 
of the sum, the producer declared, tha 
resulted in the filing of the suit by M: 
Elman’s lawyer. After accepting th 
advance royalty, Mr. Ziegfeld alleg: 
Mr. Elman went to Europe. The wo: 
in question was a musical version 0! 
Richard Harding Davis’ “Soldiers of 
Fortune,” and the libretto and lyrics 
were the work of Augustus Thomas a: 
Gene Buck. 





Blind Organist Plays for Motion Pictures 


C. Walter Wallace, blind organist, wh 
has completed a two months’ recital tou: 
of Pennsylvania and New York, has a: 
cepted a summer engagement at th 
Liberty Theater, Cape May, N. J. Sight 
less since the age of six years, he is a 
graduate of the Institute for the Blind 
and a former pupil of the late David D 
Wood. Mrs. Wallace coaches her hus 
band, describing the action of motio: 
pictures in detail and the organist inter 
prets the story in music. 





Fair Weather for the Polaccos and 
Guiomar Novaes, Sailing Together 
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En Route to South America. 


the Pianist, the Latter on Her Way Home to Be Married. 
Mason with Her Husband, Giorgio Polacco, Who Is Now Conducting at the 


Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires 


66 OT even a chance to find out 
whether one is subject to mal de 
mer!” 

So laments Frederick P. Stieff, vice- 
president of Charles M. Stieff, Inc., in a 
letter written to MUSICAL AMERICA from 
on board the Vasari in Rio de Janeiro 
harbor. Mr. Stieff, who is on a pleasure 
tour with Mrs. Stieff, reports that be- 
sides wonderful weather the voyage from 
the States was made memorable by dis- 
tinguished fellow travelers. Edith Mason 
Polacco was making the trip with her 
husband. Giorgio Polacco, who was on 
his way to Buenos Aires, where he is now 
conducting at the Teatro Colon. 

Guiomar Novaes, another of the pas- 
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On the Left, Edith Mason Polacco and Guiomar Novae- 
On the Right, Miss 


sengers, was bound for Sao Paulo, to 
married at her home there. The you 
Brazilian pianist contributed the Cho} 
Ballade in A Flat and Liszt’s Tenth Hu 
garian Rhapsody to the program of ' 
ship concert, and as usual she won ¢ 
hearty approval of her audience. In fa 
she won an approval which, if | 
heartier than that of the typical \: 
York concert audience, at least ma! 
fested itself differently; for her hear 
on the Vasari presented her with a sil’ 
loving cup and a letter of ee 
How well their voyage agreed wi 

three artist passengers is visibly dem 
strated in the snapshots from on b 
ship. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The musical confraternity had fore- 
gathered. 

Said one, “Any news from Carus’?” 


“Yes,” said another. “The report is 
that he is rapidly gaining and is recov- 
ering a great deal of his vigor but 
private advices express the fear that he 
may never again sing as he did.” 

“By the bye,” said another, “did you 
hear of the fees he had to pay the doc- 
tors before he left? They amounted in 

all to over $100,000. The bill of one 
| medicus showed that there had beex no 
less than eight separate operations— 
enough to kill a horse. It is a miracle 
how Enrico survived it.” 

“Did you know,” interposed a lady, 
“that the only doctor who had attended 
him and sent him no bill was his personal 
physician, Dr. Horowitz, who, you re- 
member, diagnosed the case wrongly and 
insisted to the last that it was not 
pleurisy. When Caruso found that 
Horowitz had not sent any bill for at- 
tending him for some time, he imme- 
diately ordered his secretary to go out 
and buy a diamond ring for two thou- 
sand dollars, which he sent with his 
kindest regards to Horowitz. That 
shows you how considerate Caruso is 
and also what a fine gentleman he is.” 

“Say! What was the outcome of that 


robbery of Mrs. Caruso’s jewels?” said 
one. 
“Don’t you know?” said another, “that 
Caruso cabled from Mexico to his wife 
hot to worry, that he would buy her 
more. When he arrived here, he went 
into the matter thoroughly and imme- 
diately ordered all activities by the police 
and detectives stopped. Perhaps it was 
his desire to avoid any further notoriety, 
which he greatly disliked.” 
“Perhaps,” said another member of 
the party, “he knew the truth.” 
. a hat do you mean by that?” said 
anotner, 
* + * 

, these incidents,” said a young lady, 
‘ontradict the idea that musicians, par- 


“cularly artists who have come up from 
erste are inclined to be penurious. 


‘ow there is De Luca. He is a very 
‘ealthy man, but he won’t spend five 
“ents if he can help it. He owns a fine 
palace in Rome, but he has it all closed 
‘p and lives in two rooms. I think if 
‘ plece of plaster would fall down or a 
room needed papering, he would have a 
Of nervous indigestion.” 
“ By the bye,” said one, “it has been so 
““€n stated that Caruso’s father was 
» Poor mechanic. He wasn’t. He was 
“fat you call a portier, not a mere por- 
“Tr, but the guardian at the gate of a 
. rominent and wealthy family. He 
‘e a splendid livery with much gold 
d had a fine suite of rooms. He 
lite a personage.” 
he conversation went on, Amato’s 
‘ame up and there was general 
that this had been his last sea- 
the Metropolitan. Gatti hung on 
m as long as he could. Everyone 
«ind word for Amato. He used to 
1 a fine, genial fellow, punctilious 
‘usiness matters, liberal to a fault, 
| in chorus. 
ir, the bass of the Metropolitan, 
e other day to go to his daughter 


Eva, who is in Europe. Said one: “Do 
you know that Eva has grown to be an 
extraordinarily beautiful woman with 
a superb figure? When with her fam- 
ily she was down at Belmar on the Jer- 
sey coast a year ago, people used to 
come from all parts to see her go into 
the water. She was such an attraction. 
They say that she is assured of a splen- 
did career as a singer. Rarely has such 
a fine voice been combined w:th so fine 
and beautiful a personality.” 
* * * 


“Speaking about artists who are grand 
seigneurs, veritable princes, especially 
in their prodigality, reminds me,” said 
one, “particularly of Paderewski. He, I 
think, was the most liberal and well dis- 
posed man I ever knew. Years ago, 
through his wife, a very able and intel- 
lectual woman, he came under the in- 
fluence of the clerics, which had a good 
deal to do with his troubles when he was 
Minister of Poland. You may not know 
it, but her ambition was not for Pad- 
erewski to be made Minister but King. 
She wanted him to be the first popular 
King of Poland and was greatly disap- 
pointed when it didn’t work out.” 

“No doubt, you have heard,” said a 
member of the party, “that most of 
Paderewski’s troubles when he was try- 
ing to make Poland a nation, were be- 
cause of the many factions striving for 
control. The socialists were the most 
obstreperous. On one occasion, when 
Paderewski was in office and was mak- 
ing a speech, the socialists kept inter- 
rupting him, till Paderewski got angry 
and banged his fist on the table. 

“*Be quiet,’ he roared. ‘You must 
listen to me.’ 

“On this, one of the socialists rose and 
said, ‘Ignace, here you are not a con- 
ductor or player of a Chopin Mazurka. 
If there is any music to be made here, it 
will be made by us and not by you.’” 

At this moment, one of the party ex- 
claimed: “Hold on! Here comes Wag- 
halter, fresh from Poland, long 
a protegé of Paderewski, and there is 
his brother-in-law Friedman, the cloth- 
ing magnate.” 

The Polish composer, a medium sized, 
thick-set man, with fine eyes that sparkle 
with humor, a very mobile mouth and 
all the appearance of a very genial, 
forceful nature, bowed as he was ac- 
claimed by the party. He proceeded to 
answer questions in German, that is, in 
such German as the average Pole speaks. 

Waghalter told us that things on the 
other side were in pretty bad shape. In 
Berlin now they were not so bad, but the 
condition of Vienna was deplorable—it 
was such as to bring the tears to your 
eyes when you remembered that light- 
hearted, gay city. Waghalter was not 
disposed to say much for the Poles, 
though he is one himself, his reason be- 
ing that when the Germans were in Po- 
land, there was plenty of food, but now 
that the Poles have things for them- 
selves, there isn’t. Furthermore, how 
can one sympathize with the aspirations 
of a nation that expressed its apprecia- 
tion of its newly won liberties by 
pogroms against the Hebrews—Wag- 
halter you know is one himself. He 
threw up his hands in horror at some of 
the things he witnessed; pogroms, Jews 
insulted on the street, the beards plucked 
from poor old men. 

Then Waghalter, as Paderewski’s 
name came up again, gave a few in- 
stances of that distinguished virtuoso’s 
liberality and good nature. He told a 
story how when an orchestra in Warsaw 
was playing a symphony by Paderewski 
and was playing abominably, Paderewski 
said, “Poor devils, they are so weak.” 
Then Paderewski sent for the conductor, 
whispered in his ear, on which the con- 
ductor went back to the orchestra, and 
said, ‘‘Paderewski announces a gift of a 
thousand rubles to your fund.” 

“Hooray,” said the orchestra and then 
played worse than ever. 

After a time, when things were going 
still worse, Paderewski again sent for 
the conductor, whispered in his ear, on 
which the conductor went back to the 
orchestra and said, ‘“Paderewski an- 
nounces two thousand more rubles to 
your fund.” 

Again the orchestra cheered, but 
played even more abominably than be- 
fore. For the third time, Paderewski 
sent for the conductor, whispered in his 
ear and for the third time, the conductor 
went back to the orchestra and said, 
“‘Paderewski gives three thousand rubles 
to your fund to give you poor devils a 
chance to get something to eat.” 

* ” a 


A cable tells us that the Berlin Teach- 
ers’ Glee Club, by the invitation of a 
prominent American personality, who 
wishes to remain unmentioned for the 
present, is to come here and give con- 


certs in Philadelphia, Milwaukee and 
other cities next fall. This glee club 
consists of 150 selected Berlin teachers. 
Dr. Riedel, conductor of Wagner operas 
at the Bayreuth Wagner Theater, the 
Cathedral Choir, the state opera in Ber- 
lin and the close friend of Siegfried 
Wagner, is the conductor of the club. 

It seems that one of the troubles that 
are already causing anxiety to the club 
is that it is the proud possessor of the 
“Kaiserkette,” a golden chain presented 
by Kaiser Bill to the club at the last an- 
nual singing contest. The club does not 
know whether they should leave the 
“Kaiserkette” behind or bring it to this 
country and whether they would have to 
pay duty on it. Then, too, it only holds 
the right for a year, and as there is no 
Kaiser at present, to inaugurate an- 
other contest, whatever may happen 
later, they have been at their wits’ end. 

In the dilemma, it seems, they tele- 
graphed Kaiser Bill to know what they 
should do. Bill telegraphed back, 
“Keep the chain until a new monarch 
comes to revive the contest.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger, in 
which the original announcement ap- 
peared, tells us that the concert tour is 
to last for three months and that the 
club hopes it will contribute to restore 
normal conditions between Germany and 
this country, and that the Washington 
and Berlin governments have been re- 
quested to assist in arranging the tour. 

As the late, unlamented Mr. Tweed, at 
one time boss of New York, said at a 
certain critical time, “What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Shall we forget our just resentment 
against .the Germans? Shall we rele- 
gate the reminiscence of atrocities to the 
past? Shall we, as King George of 
England, said recently when he opened 
the parliament of Ulster in Ireland, 
“Forgive and forget”? Shall we _ re- 
ceive these Germans with courtesy and 
hear them, or shall we rise up, protest 
against their coming and bar them from 
our shores? 

It is candidly not an easy question to 
answer, but let us remember that the 
time must come, if the world is to be 
saved from destruction, when the na- 
tions must resume intercourse and per- 
haps later friendly relations. The time 
must come and that speedily when at 
least business relations must be resumed, 
credits re-established, in all of which, 
we must not forget the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans who came to this coun- 
try and helped build it, most of whom 
were Revolutionists and hated Prussian- 
ism. We must not forget the thousands 
of men of German birth or descent, who 
went into the war against their own 
blood, many of whom died, many of 
whom came back wounded. We must 
not forget that even in Germany, dur- 
ing the war, there were hundreds of 
thousands who prayed every night that 
the war might cease, who were not in 
sympathy with militarism. Perhaps 
the way out may be to look upon this 
club as good musicians, seeking harmony, 
who come to us bearing not alone the 
white flag of surrender but the olive 
branch of peace. 


* 
In that very able, well conducted 
periodical, the Weekly Review, Victor 
S. Yarros, in an _ article, entitled 


“Grievances of a Lay Music Lover,” 
calls attention to the fact that too many 
of the symphony-concert programs are 
hackneyed, dull, tedious, wearisome. 
There are many old compositions that 
are worthy of revival, he writes, and 
yet they are neglected in favor of over- 
familiar works of a few masters. Cer- 
tain Wagner selections, for example, 
have been so overworked that the vet- 
eran patron of concerts is inclined to 
stay away when they are threatened in 
an advance program. The same may 
be said about certain Beethoven and 
Weber compositions. 

Indeed, one often thinks that a fairly 
long list of compositions that deserve a 
holiday ought to be made up and sent 
to the program-makers of our great or- 
chestras. And who does not know that 
much of the music of Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Brahms, 
Raff, Goldmark, Saint-Saéns, and even 
the immortal Bach, is absolutely ignored? 
Why? ' 

So, says Mr. Yarros, “Messrs. Conduc- 
tors, forget not that variety is the spice 
of musical as well as of any other life. 
Search, dig, examine, try all manner 
of new and new-old music if you desire 
to charm, and interest your audience in- 
stead of boring them and giving concert- 
going the character of a mere duty or 
habit.” 

Bravo, and more power to your pen, 


Mr. Yarros! 
* * *€ 
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Pursued as He Is by Contracts and More 
Contracts, Walter Anderson, the New 
York Concert Manager, Succeeds in 
Radiating Good Will. Some Two 
Years Ago He Even Made a Contract 
Himself—Thereby Taking a Wife. He 
Is Regarded as a Living Illustration 
of How to Be a Manager, Though 
Married. 





Years ago, there lived in a little flat, 
over her brother’s drug store, on the 
upper west side, a very talented and 
attractive girl. She was miserably poor. 
Her father had long been dead. When 
quite young, the discovery had been made 
that the child had a wonderful voice. 
So the drug store was sold and the party 
went to Paris, where they lived in a poor 
flat in the Rue Scribe and there the little 
girl studied. 

That was twenty years ago and more. 
And then the young girl made a début 
at a musicale given by the American 
Consul in Berlin. It was a tremendous 
success—so successful that in 1909, she 
created the title réle in Richard Strauss’ 
music drama, “Elektra.” Then there 
were tours and concerts all over and a 
triumphant season here, where she had 
lived in such poverty. 

Who is the little girl? Her maiden 
name was Lucile Marcel. She later be- 
came the wife of the noted conductor, 
Felix Weingartner. 

The cable tells us that she has just 
passed out and that great crowds gath- 
ered at her funeral, which was marked 
by what almost became a catastrophe 
Thousands of people who came to it, 
made a rush for the graveside, overturn- 
ing monuments and railings. It was 
necessary to summon the police reserves. 

What a change! From a little flat 
over a drug store in New York to world- 
wide success, marriage with a great mu- 
sician, then death and such a crowd at 
the funeral as to cause a panic. 

x * * 

The crazy news comes from Wash- 
ington that the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has discovered a man 
who is destined it seems to be a chorus 
all by himself. His name is Joseph 
Kaufman, a disabled veteran of the war. 
He has the ability, so the board asserts, 
“to sing in three voices at one time,” 
sounding like “three men side by side 
singing in unison.” The board is care- 
ful to add that only one similar case has 
ever been known in the United States. 
It is also announced that Kaufman has 
been placed in a Minneapclis school of 
music to prepare for a career in vaude- 
ville. 

Perhaps we needn’t wonder at this 
freak or prodigy, whichever it may be, 
when we hear that he is also described 
as “an accomplished and versatile saxo- 
phone player.” One may expect any- 
thing from a saxophone player, says your 
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Psychology Applied to Piano Teaching 
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Methods of Ernest Hutcheson 
Discussed by His Associ- 
ates — Oliver Denton Sees 
Constructive Criticism As 
an Aid to Students—Olga 
Samaroff and Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison Also 
Speak in Appreciation 


MONG the most valuable commen- 
taries on the work and public per- 
formance of a musician is the judgment 
of his contemporaries. The opinion of 
one artist regarding another is too fre- 
quently veiled by the rigid code of pro- 
fessional ethics. Especially interesting, 
therefore, is a criticism emanating from 
a musician’s colleagues and associates. 
Ernest Hutcheson has been closely 
identified with the success of many musi- 
clans now occupying enviable positions 
in the concert field, and Oliver Denton, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, and Olga 


Samaroff unite in paying tribute to him. 

“Ernest Hutcheson is a fine personal- 
ity,” declared Oliver Denton with enthusi- 
asm, when he was told that expressions 
were sought from the pianist’s pupils and 
associates. “‘Ranking among the most 
remarkable pianists now before the pub- 
lic, one of the finest things about his 
teaching methods, quite different from 
many others, is his belief in constructive 
criticism. This he bestows more freely 
than destructive comment. He gives a 
comparative criticism of the artist’s play- 
ing; points out the good things, so that 
one may discover by contrast what has 
been lacking in the passages on which no 
judgment is given. It is psychology ap- 
plied to teaching. 


Recalls Help of Criticism. 


“T must tell you of an incident prior 
to one of my recitals, when I was playing 
my program for Hutcheson. I wasn’t 
nearly as familiar with the various 
works as had been my wont. Hutcheson 
was listening attentively and as he made 
no comment, I continued to the end of the 
program, thinking I must sound better 
than I had expected. When it was all 
over, he said: “That was all very well 
done, in a way, but don’t you think that 
it would be a good idea to become fa- 
miliar with your music before your re- 
cital?” He said it as calmly as if he were 
remarking that the varnish was slightly 
rubbed off the piano case. I smiled and 
assured him I would put in an intensive 
week of work. Then I left his house and 
started to walk home. His very calmness 
suddenly made me realize that there was 
possibly something sinister at the back of 
his comment. I worked hard and after 
the second or third day following my re- 
hearsal with him, I realized that what he 
had said contained something more thana 
mere warning. He was decidedly worried 
and upset over the possible outcome of 
my recital. After another day of terrific 
application, I telegraphed him that I had 
been working and that I now felt he 
would heartily approve of the way I was 
doing my music. I knew he would be in- 
finitely relieved for, as it proved later, he 
was indeed the more disturbed of the 
two of us. We have often laughed over 
this incident.” 


A Medium for the Composer 


Guy Maier, one of the Maier-Pattison 
pianistic twins, is another ardent admirer 
of Ernest Hutcheson. “Do you know what 
I call Mr. Hutcheson?” he began. “A 
splendid medium. He is the interpreter, 
the student, and the mental, or should I 
say, spiritual instrument of the composer. 
He is one of the most spiritual of our 
concert artists. When I watch him, I feel 
as if there were no actual physical con- 
tact between his fingers and the keys, as 
if some other force were brought into 
service. Heifetz gives that same impres- 
sion on the violin, and strange to say, 
with both artists, the closer you sit to 
them when they are playing, the more 
vivid becomes the impression. I find 
Hutcheson very similar to the famous Vi- 
ennese pianist-composer, Arthur Schna- 
bel, with whom I also studied. They have 
the same ideals, the same self-effacing 
manner, the same religious desire to ful- 
fill the message of the composer. 

“Mr. Hutcheson is the first man whe 
made me really understand the meaning 
of tone weight. I had never before found 
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Oliver Denton, Olga Samaroff and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, All of Whom Have Achieved Distinction in Concert Work, Unite 


anyone who could impart practicsily 
what sounded so pretentious thecretical- 
ly. Most teachers speak cf ‘weight’ as a 
complicaied thing. In its ideal form it is 
simplicity itself. Hutcheson treats the 
piano tone as I imagine a vocal teacher 
does the voice.” 

Lee Pattison was as emphatic as his 
confrére, Guy Maier, concerning Mr. 
Hutcheson’s qualities. “As a teacher,” he 
said, “‘he has the ability to impart his 
enthusiasm and ideas to others. He is a 
great teacher because he is a great artist, 
and because he knows how to deliver his 
message. One of his greatest attributes 
is his musical tolerance. Artists are fre- 
quently intolerant of other interpreta- 
tions, merely because they do not coincide 
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in Praise of Ernest Hutcheson 


with their own. Not so with Hutcheson. 
He never tries to superimpose his ideas. 
He criticizes a person’s musical equip- 
ment, but never his musical sense or in- 
dividual understanding. Hutcheson is 
broadminded. Though he prefers the 
works of classic and romantic masters, 
he is greatly interested in modern com- 
position. On occasion when I have 
played for him new works by Malipiero, 
Casella, Bax and others of the extreme 
futuristic group, he has expressed the 
greatest enthusiasm and interest.” 


Developing the Individual. 


Olga Samaroff added her tribute of ap- 
preciation. “My past work with Mr. 
Hutcheson I can remember as a most val- 
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uable musical experience. It seems to me 
that he has all the qualities that make for 
a fine teacher—intellect, a keen apprecia- 
tion of power of analysis, thorough mas- 
tery of all pianistic things, and a very 
wide experience, as well as the capability 
of giving valuable advice on the inter- 
pretative side: Mr. Hutcheson has a very 
rare and I think a most important qual- 
ity in a teacher; he has a remarkable ¢a- 
pacity for teaching pupils individually, 
and developing each one according to his 
or her personality. He realizes the ab- 
surdity of a general classification. His 
keenness of perception as to the needs of 
the individuality of a pupil, as well as of 
pianisti. technical requirements, is in- 
valuable.” 





TRIUMPHS MARK 
INAUGURATION OF 
OPEN-AIR OPERA 
IN RAVINIA PARK 


Chicagoans Throng to Louis 
Eckstein’s Beautiful Resort 
to Hear Excellent Perform- 
ances — Anna Fitziu, Alice 
Gentle, Florence Macbeth, 
Marie Sundelius, Frances 
Peralta, Anna Correnti, 
Philine Falco, Margery 
Maxwell, Chamlee, Charles 
Hackett, Kingston, Rothier, 
Stracciari, Trevisan, Picco, 
Paltrinieri, d’Angelo, An- 
anian, Louis Derman and 
Graham Marr Appear — 
Papi and Hasselmans Con- 
duct 





HICAGO, July 5.—The finest 

performances of the Ravinia 
Park Opera Company to date were 
“Rigoletto,” with which the open- 
ing week of the season came to an 
end on the evening of July 2, and 
“Aida,” which opened the second 
week of the season on Sunday, 
July 3. The weather was uuex- 
celled for en al fresco entertain- 
ment, and an audience estimated 
at 6000 attended each perform- 
ance. Papi conducted both operas. 

For the first time in the history of the 


Ravinia presentations, “Rigoletto” was 
given in its entirety. The roles of Gilda, 


Rigoletto and the Duke were taken re- 
spectively by Fiorence Macbeth, Ric- 
cardo Stracciari and Mario Chamlee, 
each being in excellent vocal form. Miss 
Macbeth’s “Caro Nome” received an ova- 
tion, and Stracciari’s finely conceived 
portrayal of the jester was frequently 
greeted with applause. Chamlee, a new- 
comer to the Ravinia forces, met with an 
exceptionally gratifying reception, the 
unusual beauty of his voice, the clarity 
of his diction and his manly bearing be- 
ing factors that found immediate favor 
with his audience. 

“Aida” was a performance worthy of 
the highest praise. Morgan Kingston as 
Rhadames achieved the best singing that 
he has yet accomplished at Ravinia, and 
his acting has also undergone notable 
improvement. Alice Gentle was vocally 
effective and histrionically splendid as 
Amneris, her efforts being warmly ap- 
preciated. In her first presentation of 
Aida, Frances Peralta made a favorable 
impression, singing with a ringing top 
voice and acting with power. Now and 
then, however, her vocalism was marred 
by a vibrato which at times assumed 
distressing proportions. Millo Picco pre- 
sented an Amonasro which was on a par 
with the accomplishments of his con- 
fréres. The minor parts were well cast 
and the chorus sang with stirring 
volume. W.A.S. 


Opening Is Auspicious 


The 1921 season had a most auspicious 
opening Saturday evening, June 25, as 
reported in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, 
It was an ideal evening and the crowds 
came from the north and south. Every 
entrance had to be thrown open to take 
care of the thousands who clamored for 
admission. No previous season has had 
a more brilliant beginning, and certainly 
none has seen a finer company of artists 
than has been assembled by Louis Eck- 
stein, president. 

Riccardo Stracciari, baritone; Anna 
Fitziu, soprano; Mario Chamlee, tenor; 
Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Louis 
Hasselmans, conductor, made their first 
appearances with the Ravinia Company 
during the week, and Geraldine Farrar 
made a special journey to the Park to 
hear Alice Gentle in “La Navarraise” 
on Sunday night. Mme. Farrar is to 
sing the réle of Anita when this opera 
is produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season. 

The opening opera was Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville,” with Stracciari as 





Figaro. Stracciari, who was for two 
years leading baritone with the Chicag 
Opera Association, was welcomed back 
with round after round of applause and 
received a whole-hearted reception that 
was well deserved by his voice and act 
ing. Florence Macbeth, as Rosina, and 
Charles Hackett, as Count Almaviva, 
were the young lovers, and their singing 
found deep appreciation by the vast audi- 
ence. Leon Rothier gave a splendid po 
trayal of the part of Don Basilio, and 
as for Vittorio Trevisan as Dr. Barto 
too much cannot be said in his favor. H: 
is the best operatic comedian ever see! 
in this vicinity. Giordano Palirinieri 
took the part of Fiorello and Anna (Co! 
renti was cast as Bertha. The Chicag 
Symphony, under the direction of Gen- 
naro Papi, played the tuneful musi 
Rossini’s score in fine fashion. 


Alice Gentle Thrills Audience 


Alice Gentle was the big sensation Su! 
day evening when she appeared as A 
in Massenet’s “La Navarraise.” ‘Sh 
put into this tragic operatic drama an 
intensity and a realism which thrilled 
the audience, and disclosed in the v 
parts a voice of wide range and mu 
power. She was given an ovation 
was recalled more than a dozen times 
Morgan Kingston was cast as Ard 
Leon Rothier as Garrido, Louis d’Ans 
as Remigio, Paltrinieri as Ramon, P 
Ananian as Bustamente, and Louis |! 
man as the Soldier. The orchestra 
under the direction of Louis Hasseln 

“La Navarraise”’ was followed 
“Thais,” and Anna Fitziu made 
début with the Ravinia forces. Sh« 
in fine voice and gave the title 
plenty of musical and pictorial ch 
Riccardo Stracciari sang Athanael 
beauty and power and Mr. Hassel! 
gave an admirable reading of the s 


“Pagliacci” Finely Presented 


Leoncavallo’s popular master! 
served as the vehicle for the debu 
Marie Sundelius. As Nedda sh¢ 
closed a lyric soprano of adequate v‘ 
and range, colorful and warm 
capable of many subtle shadings. 
gan Kingston, the Canio, sang the A! 
very well, his tone being resonant 
well sustained. Millo Picco was ca} 
as Tonio and did splendidly in the 
logue. His voice is rich and of a 
volume. Mr. Paltrinieri was the P 


[Continued on page 9] 
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Doing Mad-Scene Arias in Vaudeville 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, Sopranos, Found a Gold-mine in Duets Scored for Flute and Soprano— 
War Prevented Their Début at the Munich Opera—Experiences on Tour Abroad Show 
that Paris Takes Jazz Seriously—To Present French Numbers Written for Them at 
Their Next New York Recital 











T HAT vaudeville may be not a career 
in itself but a stepping-stone to con- 
cert work has been proved once again 
by the experience of Nellie and Sara 
Kouns, the sopranos. The duets which 
were the unique attraction of their New 
York recital début this spring had been 
tried out in their vaudeville work and 
had found the approval of plain people 
in search of amusement as well as that 
of musical connoisseurs. 

“Before our début,” say the singers, 
“some may have thought that our hav- 
ing a vaudeville reputation meant that 
we couldn’t compete with artists of a 
more serious cast. In many respects 
the conditions of vaudeville work are 
extremely pleasant and the demands on 
one’s strength not at all taxing; but in 
order to get into it in the first place we 
had to go through as severe profes- 
sional studies as any regular concert ar- 
tists. You know how American families 
are apt to feel about their daughters 
going on the stage or concert platform; 
sing if you must, but don’t go near an 
audience. While we were at boarding- 
school near Munich ws studied music day 
in, day out. Sara was then the chief 
singer of the family.” So says Nellie, 
who seems the official spokesman of the 
team. But in talk as in song she is 
“nals” with her sister, and Sara adds: 
“Nellie devoted so much of her time to 
practising piano that she became ter- 
ribly thin and everyone expected she’d 
have a breakdown.” 

“In Munich,” Nellie Kouns resumes, 
“all sorts of interesting things happened 
to us. We sang by invitation at a royal 
wedding, and in spite of our father’s 
objections, we accepted the offer of a 
début at the opera. We were to appear, 
by a sort of alternating arrangement, 
in high soprano réles. That was in the 
spring of 1914, and the war nipped our 
operatic ambitions in the bud. Then, 
while we were at home in America, the 
chance came to us to go into vaudeville. 
The best answer to our relatives’ alarm 
was to show them our work-place—spot- 
less dressing-rooms, an atmosphere of 
quiet efficiency, big whitewashed spaces 
behind the scenes—really, it must have 
disappointed them, it. was so neat, so 
business-like! 


Operatic Arias in Vaudeville 


“Even the songs we sang were of a sort 
quite suitable to the regular concert 


stage. We’d do a couple of operatic 
arias, particularly the mad-scene kind 
written for soprano and flute, with 


one of us singing the flute part off-stage. 
That, with a Stephen Foster song or two, 
Was quite enough. In England, vaude- 
ville entertainment reaches its apex 
in the music-hall. In London we sang 
to gigantic audiences at the Coliseum. 
Under the same management we went 
to Dublin. Again, all our friends and 
relatives mourned us as lost; but though 
we saw plenty of ruins, never rode in a 
trolley-ear for fear of riots, and heard 
some firing, we came out ‘with whole 
skins. It’s an odd thing that danger 
really seems to lie chiefly in anticipation. 
Riots and even civil war don’t excuse 
People from the necessities of eating and 

leeping and going to the theater. 

“In Paris, the sort of musical freedom 
Which Americans generally associate 
with vaudeville, or at any rate not with 
serious’ music, is a matter of profound 
interest to composers. Jazz is regarded 
With a Latin mixture of enthusiasm and 
amusement. Several of the young mod- 


€rnists wrote numbers for us; some of 





fhe) 


these numbers we shall probably do at 
our next New York recital, though we 
are almost afraid of their going over 
the public’s head! It took us some little 


Photo re Lumiere 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, Sopranos, Who Have Graduated from the Vaudeville Stage 
to the Concert Platform 


while to learn to understand them our- 

selves, even though our vanity was 

intrigued by their dedication to us!” 
D. J.T. 





Stadium Committee Chooses Eight 
New Soloists from 600 Applicants 











OF the ¢ 600 applicants who sought the 
opportunity to appear as soloists 
during the summer season of Stadium 
concerts, the following eight have been 
chosen by the Audition Committee: 

Bertha Erza, Jackson C. Kinsey and 
Helen Roth of Manhattan; Elsa Warde 
of Great Neck, L. IL. vocalists; Cyril 
Towbin of the Bronx, Winston Wilkin- 
son of Manhattan, violinists; Muri Silba 
of Manhattan, Juliet Arnold of the 
Bronx, pianists. 

The choice of the eight was the result 
of many hearings by the committee. Of 
the original 600 who applied 246 were 
selected for the trials at Aeolian Hall. 
Thirty-seven of these were chosen for 


the final try-outs.. The _ thirty-seven 
young musicians who won in the prelimi- 
nary trials were: Singers, Helen Adler, 
Vera Anderson, Myrtle Ashby, Francesco 
Bocca-Fusco, Mme. Beatrice Bowman, 
Mildred Bryars, Eleanore Buckley, Eric 
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Bye, Marie Cuenta Ernest Davis, 
Bertha Erza, Doria Fernanda, Edgar 
Fowlston, Jackson C. Kinsey, Agnes 
Kraemer, Giuseppe Lombardo, Marion 
Lovell, Olive Marshall, Frances Paperte, 
Marguerite Ringo, Carl Rollins, Helen 
Roth, Estelle Schreiner, Elsa Warde, 
Vivian Willing; pianists, Juliet Arnold, 
Anna Blumenfeld, Arian Carley, Flora 
Emonde, Edith Friedman, I. Seligman, 
Muri Silba; violinists, Valdimir Graff- 
man, Paul Greenberg, Carmela Ippolito, 
Cyril Towbin and Winston Wilkinson. 

The eight chosen to appear are to be 
heard one each week of the Stadium sea- 
son, probably Friday nights. As the reg- 
ular soloists have been chosen for the 
concerts, the committee had to limit itself 
to eight new artists. 

The decision was by ballot on each 
contestant. A curious circumstance was 
that the two violinists and the two pian- 
ists chosen, each received the same num- 
ber of votes. 

The Audition Committee of which Anne 
Shingleur is chairman comprises Edwina 
Davis, Paul Eisler, Henry Hadley, Rich- 
ard Hammond, Mme. Naardyn, Miss 
Landseer-Mackensie, Paul Morris, Har- 
vey Officer, Harry O. Osgood, Louis Sim- 
mions, Mrs. Louis Smith, Robert Sterne 
and Elizabeth Strauss, 





——__-- —- 


Artists Engaged for Stadium Concerts 


Soloists for the Stadium Concerts, 
which will be conducted for the first 
four weeks by Henry Hadley and for 


an equal period by Victor Herbert, in- 
clude, besides the number of promising, 


but unheralded, singers and instrumen- 
talists, many noted artists. Julia 
Claussen will be _ soloist on Sunday 
night, July 10, Others will be Rafaelo 





Diaz on July 11; Elias Breeskin, violin- 
ist, on July 13; Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone, on Sunday, July 17; Helen Stan- 
ley, soprano, July 18; Leo Ornstein, 
pianist, July 20; Inez Barbour, soprano, 
Sunday, July D4, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, July 25. 


Ravinia Opera 
Season Inaugurated 
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and Graham Marr the Silvio of the pro- 
duction. 

“Trovatore” was given Wednesday 
evening, and Alice Gentle as Azucena 
sang with ardor and thrilling effect. 
Morgan Kingston as Manrico was ad- 
mirable, especially in the prison scene. 
Frances Peralta made a handsome Leo- 
nora and did some very pleasing singing. 
Millo Picco was especially noteworthy 
as Count di Luna. Philine Falco, Louis 
d’Angelo and Giordano Paltrinieri com- 
pleted the cast. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor, was introduced 
to Ravinia Park patrons Thursday eve- 
ning as Edgar in Donizetti’s “Lucia,” 
and was immediately acclaimed. His 
voice and that of Florence Macbeth, who 
sang the title rdle, blended to perfection. 
Miss Macbeth sang with much ease and 
she made the role alive and sparkling. 
Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Philine Falco and Louis Der- 
man rounded out the cast. 

Friday evening there was a fair per- 
formance of “Faust,” but it did not meas- 
ure up to the standard set thus far by 
the artists. Charles Hackett sang the 
name part with good taste, but the music 
did not flow as freely as it did when he 
was heard in other réles. Marie Sun- 
delius appeared as Marguerite, Leon 
Rothier as Mephistopheles and Graham 
Marr as Valentine. Margery Maxwell 
was acceptable as Siebel. M. A. M. 
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"Eeedlon Greets New Streuli Symphony with Laughter 





Japanese Violinist, South African, American, Australian and Princely Russian Singers Heard 
in Berea, nate Opera and a Concerto for Piano and Tenor 








ONDON, June 18.—At the Kussevit- 

sky concert in Queen’s Hall, the 
parts having arrived at the eleventh 
hour, Stravinsky’s new “Symphony for 
Wind Instruments,” dedicated to the 
memory of Claude Debussy, was per- 
formed for the first time a few nights 
ago. Stravinsky, who was present, was 
cheered by the audience, in accordance 
with British traditions of sportsman- 
ship, but his music was greeted with 
mingled cheers, hisses and—unkindest 
cut of all—laughter! Shrill, high clari- 
net notes, a succession of clumsy melodic 
figures repeated in discordant orchestral 
combinations of every kind, punctuated 
with raucous chords by the brasses, 
seemed to make the tribute to Debussy’s 
memory a questionable one. There was 
just enough of the solemn to throw the 


crudity of the work into high relief, and 
“senseless ugliness,” was more than one 
critical verdict. Ernest Newman de- 
clares that he had no idea that Stravin- 
sky disliked Debussy as much as this 
symphony shows, and that if his own 
memories of a friend were as painful 
as Stravinsky’s of Debussy, he would try 
to forget him. He adds, however, that 
perhaps it is only the Russian compos- 
er’s art which is wrong, not his heart; 
and that his music, which used to be 
original, is now only aboriginal. Splen- 
did performances of “Prometheus,” 
Rachmaninoff’s gloomy “Isle of the 
Dead,” and the Glazounoff violin con- 
certo, with Kochanski as the soloist, 
made up the rest of the program. Strav- 
insky’s concert suite “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps” has also been given a fine per- 
formance, for the first time in London, 
under Goossens, at Queen’s Hall. The 
formule of the work, by dint of repeti- 
tion by men of lesser gifts, have already 
made much of the “Sacre” appear com- 
monplace. Newman admits that he was 
horrified, when he heard the “Oiseau de 
Feu” a few weeks ago, to find one or 
two things in it that sounded like Eric 
Fogg. Another view is that. since 
Stravinsky says things with every thud 
of the drum and every scrape on the 
strings, whether pleasant, or ennobling, 
ugly or even horrible, one must keep 
one’s ears open for him. Yet the ulti- 
mate test will come when eventually 
everyone has to decide for himself 
whether Stravinsky says the things he 
wants to live with. 


Prokofieff’s “Symphonie Classique” 


In one respect only does the Proko- 
fieff “Symphonie Classique,” played at 
the Prince’s Theater, and received by the 
large ballet audience with the utmost 
cordiality, resemble his ballet “‘Chout,” 
and that is in its aloofness from any- 
thing resembling emotion. It has vivac- 
ity and wit, but not so much emotion as 
would serve to be prologue to an egg and 
butter, as Falstaff would have said. Thus 
it conformed to the chief rule of a school 
whose whole work is a passionate pro- 
test against emotionalism in music. 


Five Continents Represented in Recital 


London recitals have had a certain 
inter-racial aspect of late: Kenzo Satow, 
a Japanese violinist, playing at Wig- 
more Hall, attempted a work far beyond 
his technical powers in the Wieniawski 
Concerto in D Minor, doing better in the 
Beethoven “Romances.” He also played 
a “Japanese Air” and “Japanese Dance” 
of his own. A South African contralto, 
Jenny Sonnenberg, sang Rachmaninoff, 
Strauss, Debussy and Tchaikovsky num- 
bers as well as a final English group, 
in the same place, with a full, warm 
voice, and much intelligence. Americans 
among the recitalists included Max 
Rosen, the violinist, “a player with 
a pure tone and fluent execution”; Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, who sang old English 
and modern French songs at a Wigmore 
Hall recital with all the great mastery 
which is his; Mme. Casals (Susan Met- 
calfe) at Aeolian Hall, where “passing 


flaws were of small account to set 
against the sum total of enjoyment the 
recital yielded,’ and Ethel Frank, who 
ranged with ease from Strauss and Mous- 
sorgsky to our own Purcell, and gave a 
group of “Poémes Hindous,” by Delage, 
deftly atmospheric, with delicate lyric 
color, awakening the enthusiasm of a 
large audience. Australia was repre- 





of their color and rhythm his recital 
was well worth attending”—Audrey 
Smith, a tiny pianist of nine, who played 
Bach, ‘Chopin and—Goossens; Ruth Hey- 
man, who refrained from cutting Gor- 
dian knots with the pedal in playing 
Scriabine; Ivan Phillipovsky, a young 
artist with a steadily growing reputa- 


tion; Joseph Sliwinski, a pianist of the 


The Tatier (London) 


Maria Dalbaican, Said to Be Most Beautiful Woman in Spain, Now Dancing in 
the Ballets, “Cuadro Flamenco” and “The Three Cornered Hat,” in London 





sented by Winifred Jenner, a mezzo, who 
sang a pleasant program including Aren- 
sky’s “Russian Children’s Songs,” with 
a voice of clear quality. At an “At 
Home,” of the Duchess of Rutland, at 
which Queen Alexandra was present, 
Prince Alexis Obolensky, once an inti- 
mate of the Romanoff family in the 
palmy days of the empire, now of neces- 
sity a professional singer, deeply moved 
an aristocratic audience, among whom 
were Princess Victoria, the Duchess 
d’Aosta, the Infanta Beatrice of Spain, 
Lady Northcliffe, and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, with his singing of Russian 
songs. Prince Obolensky’s singing had 
already been acclaimed in Paris. 


Pianists to the Fore 


Piano recitals have been unusually 
numerous. Jascha Spivakovsky, a Rus- 
sian pianist, who is to make his Ameri- 
can début in January, has given three 
particularly brilliant piano recitals at 
Wigmore Hall. A touch of rare beauty, 
ability to hold a remarkable technique 
in subjection, and splendid virility as 
well as temperamental passion have 
marked his Chopin and Liszt interpre- 
tations, and entitled him to rank with 
the best of the new pianists. Arthur 
Rubinstein—“if only to hear the ‘Iberia’ 
excerpts played with such understanding 





old-fashioned type; Senor Montoriol- 
Tarrés, an able executant, who applies 
a highly developed technique to produce 
forcible and direct effects; the famous 
Brailowsky; and Ossip Gabrilowitsch— 
“he can play Franck’s ‘Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue’ with fluency and dignity; 
Beethoven’s ‘Presto’ from Op. 10, twice 
as fast as was intended; Chopin with 
well-calculated variety; Schumann’s 
‘Arabesque’ with sentiment, and his 
‘Novelette,’ Op. 99, with sting; and when 
he plays Weber’s ‘Rondo,’ we travel by 
aeroplane instead of stage-coach’—have 
all been entertaining London audiences. 





Open-Air Opera 


Open-air opera, Basil Hood and Ed- 
ward German’s “Merrie England,” has 
been affording ideal holiday entertain- 
ment at Hyde Park, as presented by the 
Northern Polytechnic Operatic and 
Choral Society; real amateurs, who 
played with gusto and made the pro- 
duction a jolly show. They knew their 
lines and music. and trod the al fresco 
theater with a fine sense of the spirit of 
“Eliz’s golden days.” Sir Walter 
Raleigh snapped Queen Elizabeth with 
his camera off stage, and the latter in- 
dulged in a cigarette; but the opera was 
the thing for all that, and the natural 
scenery and bright music gave univer- 


sal pleasure. Elsie Dunham, | 
Elizabeth, sang very sweetly and 
good diction, and, together with the 
members of the cast was warm), 
pluded by a large audience. 


A Concerto for Keyboard and Vo 


At the concert of chamber musi 
cently conducted by Arthur Bliss at ' 
more Hall, his own new Concert: 
Piano and Tenor Voice was the ce: 
work. It is not a mere musical s 
though the words were not meant ; 
heard and were not heard. A not 
the composer stated that “The work 
no program, and there is no literary 4. 
son for employing the combinati f 
voice, piano, strings and percussion.” 
The Concerto was played by Myra less 
and the orchestra, and sung by Steuart 
Wilson, and apart from wilful ex 
cences of sound on occasion, the musje 
moves through finely impulsive ideas 
with strong contrasts of mood, and yet 
preserves identity by thematic develo, 
ment. It is substantial music and was 
received with what seemed like genuine 
enjoyment by the large audience. 





Puccini Studies Mongol 
Melody for Next Opera 








ROME, June 20.—Puccini has already 
done some preparatory work on his new 
opera, whose subject is Chinese, the old 
fairy-tale of “Turandot,” which Simoni 
and Adami have reshaped as a libretto 
for the great Italian melodist. The com- 
poser hopes to have completed the work 
by fall, and it it not impossible that it 
may have a dual premiere, in Milan and 
at the New York Metropolitan. He has 
already written several of the airs of the 
new score, and after the production of 
his three one-act operas in Berlin expects 
to settle down and complete it. When i 
Vienna last October, he heard a good dea! 
of Chinese music, music of the simplest, 
most primitive type, and with a view to 
making his local musical color convin 
ing, he is studying the music of China 
thoroughly. That the new opera will be 
melodious is a foregone conclusion, since 
Puccini has recently declared that with- 
out melody there is no music, and that 
melody is the one thing that gives life 
to opera. 





A Plot to Strangle 
Italian Music in Spain? 








MADRID, June 18.—The notable infi- 
tration of German and other foreign 
operatic scores on the stage of this cit) 
and of Barcelona, on both of whi 
Italian opera has always predominates, 
has given rise to the conjecture in sus- 
picious minds that subtle underhand ma 
chinations are working against the mus! 
of Italy in Spain—and in the two 
Americas as well, The Italomaniacs 
console themselves with the reflection that 
the Italian artists at the Teatro Rea‘ 
of Madrid, Rosina Storchio, Cecilia Gag!) 
ardi, la Casazza, la Carena, the tenors 
Lauri-Volpi and Voltolini, the bariton 
Formichi and the bass Mansueto 
celebrated triumphs; that an _ Italia! 
company sang “Tristan and Isolde” 
ter than a German one: and that 
Barcelona, though the “Rosenkava 
“Freischiitz” and “Parsifal” were g 
they had to be sung in Italian. 





Copenhagen Entertains Singers [rom 


United States 

COPENHAGEN, June 23.—The part 
American singers of Danish descent 
are on a visit to this country wer: 
tertained at dinner to-day by D: 
students. Klaus Berntsen, Minist¢ 
Defense, in toasting the visitors. 
“We Danes are especially proud of ! 
ing good American citizens with 
ish blood in their veins, giving us th« 
portunity to show our gratefulnes: 
regaining North Schleswig, the 
outcome of the valiant fighting 0! 
American soldiers in the great 
When you return home, tell ever) 
how deeply grateful Denmark 
toward the great liberty-loving peo 
the United States.” 
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Ballet Reigns in Paris Theaters; 


Palestrina at Sainte-Chapelle 





oxunietememnaineennnenellimaenmaites oe 


agar es sy June 19.—Though but a few 
days ago the Academy of Dancing 
Masters, in solemn congress assembled, 


pronounced judgment against the 
shimmy and “Shimmy Shakers”—this 
despite the fact that Leo Staats, ballet 
master of the Opéra attempts to give 
the shimmy a venerable historical past 
by declaring that it was “shaken” at 
the court of King Henry III, the last of 
the Valois, as well as by his successor, 
King Henry IV, the first Bourbon—the 
dance reigns supreme in Paris, especial- 
ly on the stage. Armen Ohanian dances 
Persian dances at the Comédie-Mon- 
taigne; Pavlewa has given five choreo- 
graphic representations at the Troca- 
dero, and is scheduled to appear at the 
Opéra in Dukas’ “Peri,” and in “Daphnis 
et Chloe.” In Isabel d’Etchessary we 
have a danseuse who dispenses with mu- 
sic and an orchestra. At the Théatre de 
|’Oeuvre she develops subjects entitled: 
“The Woman Before the Mirror,’ “The 
Tragedy of the Wind,” “The Man on the 
Tower,” with harmonious mimicry, and 
compels us to accept her toneless con- 
ception of terpsichorean art. Even at 
the recent revival of Berlioz’ “Les 
Troyens” at the Paris Opéra, admirably 
conducted by Philippe Gaubert, and in 
which Mme. Gozalegui sang the part of 
Dido with magnificent voice, to Franz’ 
clear and noble Aeneas, the ballet 
earned special praise. Quite recent is 
the revival, at the Gaumont Palace, of 
Jean Nougués choral ballet “Une Nuit 
a Thebes,” and aside from choreographic 
representations by Mme. Napierkowska 
and Mme. Romana and her troupe of 
dancers at the Comédie-Montaigne, a 
new Russian company, headed by Mme. 
L. Egorova, Mme. Karpova and M. Vas- 
silieff are presenting for the first time 
in Paris, ballets entitled “Marie Taglioni 
and Fanny Elssler,” and “Russian Games 
and Dances from the District of Riazen” 
at la Potiniére. 


Darius Milhaud’s “Man and His Desire” 


Outstanding is the new Milhaud bal- 
let, which the Swedish dancers are giv- 
ing at the Champs-Elysées Theater. Be- 
fore the dress rehearsal, the genial di- 
rector of the Champs-Elysées, Jacques 
Hébertot, declared in a letter to the 
Intransigeant that “without a doubt its 
music will call forth some cries and 
gnashing of teeth.” His prediction was 
verified, for Darius Milhaud, the com- 
poser of the music of “L’Homme et son 
Desir,” whose exotic dances written for 
the Loie Fuller ensembles were hissed 
not so long ago, was obliged to listen to 
cries of “Down with the impotents! 
Down with the madman!” with which the 
musie to his new ballet was greeted by 
part of the audience. Yet anything is 
better than silence for the ambitious 
young composer. 


Paul Claudel’s Story 


According to Paul Claudel, his 
“L’Homme et son Désir” is a poem which 
does not strive to offer a pretext for 
decorative, arrangements, and to amuse 
‘or the moment. It is the translation, 
oy a being in movement, by a nude hu- 
man body, the form assumed by the soul, 
of a thought, an emotion, a state of pas- 
ion, In appropriate surroundings. The 
poet’s idea is serious, almost religiously 
olemn. On the stage are four raised 
platforms, and on each platform a dance- 
scene in progress develops the symbolic 
meaning of Claudel’s thought. Over- 
ad, in a decorative frieze, are the black 
ours of life; below it the moon, and its 

urning shadow. In the middle of the 
‘age, on a black block Jean Borlin, mag- 
niieently nude, handsome as Hermes (a 
‘flermes somewhat of the Munich type, 
Perhaps) dances the dance of the soul. 
‘emptations amatory and sadistic press 

mselves on his attention, while he 
inds in the light of a passing terres- 
al ray of the moon. Man submits to 

' tortures of pleasure and the eternal 

irth of desire. Yet happiness flees 


n, and above his head the white hours 
| not take the place of the black hours 
til Death, the seductive deliverer will 
ve wrapped Man, at last released from 
sufferings, in the cerement which she 


draws from her own form. The man- 
ner in which Borlin and his dancers of 
the Swedish ballet penetrated the aus- 
tere and mystic art of Claudel was an- 
other striking illustration of the noble 
quality of their art. 


Milhaud’s Music 


Milhaud’s new score, in spite of his 
gifts, is hardly one which will revolu- 
tionize the world. Individuality is not 
given to every one. A Gabriel Fauré at- 
tracts attention by a simple melody, or a 
de Sévérac, by a “Coin de Cimitiére au 
Printemps,” but this is a privilege re- 
served for a few pure artists. Milhaud 
gains the quite noticeable reputation 
which is his by other means. The day 
will come—perhaps it is not so very far 
off—when certair fashions will have 
grown antiquated, and the seeming 
strangeness and stridency of his tonal 
combinations will reveal themselves for 
what they really are. And when that 
time comes, Milhaud will write clear, 
charming, sensible music for us, the 
music which he naturally should write, 
and which will lead its composer straight 
to the doors of the Institute. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of Gustave Bret. 


Aristocracy Enjoys Palestrina Mass 


Far from the madding crowd of 
dancers at the Paris theaters, the Paris 
“Cantoria des Orphelins de la guerre,” 
recently presented Palestrina’s “Mass of 
Pope Marcellus” at the Sainte-Chapelle, 
for the benefit of an audience compris- 
ing many members of the French aris- 





Darius Milhaud, Composer of “L’ Homme 
et son Désir” 


tocracy. Between the Gloria and the 
Credo, a collection was taken up for the 
little war orphans of the Cantoria by the 
Duchess d’Harcourt, the Duchess de 
Bisaccia, Mme. Frederic Masson and 
Maurice Le Corbeiller. The pure and 
disciplined voices, singing a cappella, 
rendered the music of the mass with ex- 
quisite art. There is no solo music; the 
melodies are enveloped in the harmonies. 
Here the voices of the little orphan sing- 
ers of the Cantoria themselves say every- 
thing; there is nothing beside them, and 
through them all humanity seems to 


meditate, pray and adore. Among the 
gilded columns of the Sainte-Chapelle 
the prayer of the children mounted 
toward the sky. 


New Departure in Music Reviews 


Maurice Senart, the Paris publisher, 
makes a new departure in his semi-an- 
nual publication, ‘La Musique de Cham- 
bre,” just announced. It is entitled a 
review, but is in reality a library edi- 
tion of chamber music, and includes mu- 
sic for the piano and voice as well. The 
publisher announces that each number of 
“La Musique de Chambre” will be com- 
posed of 550 pages. three-quarters of 
which will consist of music hitherto un- 
published, ‘des oeuvres inedits,” and the 
remaining quarter of standard works. 
A number of the most distinguished 
French composers are collaborating in 
the project. 


An S. M. I. Concert 


The last concert of the Societé Musi- 
cale Internationale presented works of 
some of the ultras in modern music, and 
included Stravinsky’s “Piano Rag-Mu- 
sic,” “Three Songs” to poems by Baude- 
laire and Verlaine, by Sorabji, Alfano’s 
string quartet, “Quatre Pieces” for piano 
and clarinet by Alban Berg—belong- 
ing to the musical literature of “‘sar- 
casms,” “cries,” and “hais-kais,” musi- 
cal laconisms, fragments of Honegger’s 
“Roi David,” and four melodies by 
Syzmanowski, after Tagore, which, ac- 
cording to one auditor, were the only 
numbers on the program to make a dur- 
able impression. 





SPEAKING of  Prokofieff’s ballet, 
“Chout,” a critic calls it “musical acro- 
batics.” The composer, he says, works 
up “timbres and rhythms to the point 
of obsession, until the vasodilators are 
paralyzed.” 





What Is Going on Musically in 


Europe’s Leading Urban Centers 





ERLIN, June 18.—The largest bell in 
the Cathedral of Berlin, one of the 
oldest in Germany, cast in 1471 and taken 
from the Dominican Monastery of Wils- 


nack in 1562, suddenly broke a few days 
ago, a large crack running right across it. 


LONDON, June 19.—Dame Melba, when 
she left Liverpool for Canada, where she 
expects to remain a month before sailing 
for Australia, was presented with a fan 
for luck by Princess Mary, as well as 
with bouquets by Princess Obolenski, 
Lady Alington and Sir Thomas Lipton. 
She said she thought that London was 
more musical than it used to be, and that 
she would never forget her farewell con- 
cert at Albert Hall. 


ROME, June 17.—The violinist Trucchi, 
who lost his right forearm during the 
war, was received at the “Quirino” with 
enthusiasm on his recent reappearance on 
the concert stage. Provided with a spe- 
cially constructed artificial forearm, he 
astonished his audience by the expressive- 
ness and virtuosity of his playing. 

PARIS, June 16.—A concert was given 
in honor of the Japanese heir to the 
throne, Prince Hirohido, when he was re- 
ceived here at the Hétel de Ville. Henri 
Busser conducted the orchestra, and Mlle. 
Daunt achieved a great success with the 
dances from “Antar.” 


MADRID, June 18.—In connection with 
the recent death of the famous Spanish 
novelist, the Countess Emilia de Pardo 
Bazan, it might be mentioned that she 
was affiliated with music because of what 
she has written concerning the popular 
fétes and dances of her native land, the 
ancient kingdom of Galicia. 

BEYROUT, SYRIA, June 17.—This city, 
formerly a drowsy Oriental town, is rap- 
idly becoming Gallicized since the arrival 
of General Gouraud, who is pushing for- 
ward the work on the Beyrout Fair proj- 
ect. The bare old Moslem cemetery has 
been transformed into a trim esplanade, 
and whereas in the olden days no music 
was heard at all, the French military 
bands now give excellent concerts of 
classic and modern music every after- 
noon. 

BRESLAU, June 15.—The Max Reger 
Festival to be given in this city has al- 
ready been postponed at various times 





because of the Polish invasion of Silesia 
and the resultant troubles. 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, June 18.—There 
has been considerable complaint here of 
late, in connection with the concerts of 
the State Orchestra, under Verbrugghen, 
regarding the late arrival of vice-regal 
parties. The orchestra and a large audi- 
ence have several times been kept wait- 
ing as long as eleven minutes for the 
arrival of a few individuals. 

BERLIN, June 18.—The Berlin School- 
masters’ Society, holders of the ex- 
Kaiser’s challenge prize for choirs, re- 
cently inquired of the donor what steps 
should be taken with regard to further 
competitions. The reply was _ received 
from Doorn that the ex-Kaiser desired 
the holders to retain the trophy until the 
day when a German emperor could once 
more decree a new choral contest. 

DUBLIN, June 19.—In spite of the po- 
litical situation, the city of Dublin cele- 
brated its annual music festival this year 
as in years past. There were contests 
in vocal and instrumental music and in 
composition. Though, for obvious rea- 
sons, difficulty was experienced in getting 
together a chorus and an orchestra, still 
it was done. 

PRAGUE, June 19.—Hans Schneider, 
musical director of the University of 
Prague, has taken the initial steps in 
bringing together all the German singing 
societies in the Czecho-Slav Republic in 
one great union. The project has been 
approved of by the individual societies. 

REVAL, June 17.—Raymund Kull, di- 
rector of the Esthonian State Orchestra, 
composed of eighty artists of the former 
Imperial Orchestra of Petrograd, who 
had taken refuge in Esthonia, has se- 
cured works by Paul Ertel, Hans Bul- 
lerian, Kar] Kampf and Kurt Henning 
for performance in Esthonia. Kull has 
been largely instrumental in introducing 
works by Mahler, Schillings, Pfitzner and 
other German modernists to various cities 
of the East. 

VIENNA, June 16.—The recent open- 
air performance of Shakespeare’s drama 
“The Tempest,” in the Belvedere Park, 
with incidental music by Felix Wein- 
gartner, was an uneauivocal artistic and 
popular success. This park formerly be- 
longed to the Austrian heir-apparent, 


Archduke Francis Ferdinand. Weingart- 
ner’s music, which he conducted himself, 
is delicate, evocative and atmospheric. 
The crisis at the Volksoper is now a thing 
of the past, and the well-known conductor 
has signed a contract as director until 
1927. 

LEIPsic, June 18.—At the recent con- 
cert for the Richard Wagner monument 
by Max Klinger, Joseph Pembaur, the 
celebrated piano virtuoso and teacher, 
played Liszt’s Concerto in A as his 
farewell to the city, which he leaves to 
go to the Munich Academy of Tonal Art. 


REGENSBERG, June 16.—The eighteenth 
annual gathering of the united singing 
societies of Germany in this city last 
month brought together some 150 dele- 
gates, representing sixty-one societies 
with a total membership of 226,800 sing- 
ers. Illuminating was the conclusion of 
the congress to reduce the annual dues 
of members to fifty pfennigs—less than 
one cent—in view of German economic 
conditions; and the vote of thanks given 
American male chorus societies for the 
financial support accorded the German 
union. 


CHRISTIANIA, June 19.—At the great 
annual concert given at the expense of 
the Norwegian Government in order to 
secure a hearing for the symphonic com- 
positions of the young Norwegian com- 
posers, a new Concerto for piano and 
orchestra by Waldemar Sommerfeldt, and 
symphonic compositions by Fridtjof 
Kristoffersen, Karsten Carlssen, Trygve 
Torjussen and Severud-Morcmann were 
heard. 


MANNHEIM, June 19.—The Mannheim 
National Theater has recently an- 
nounced, at various times, a first per- 
formance of Mozart’s “Abduction from 
the Seraglio,” and as often contradicted 
itself. Recently, mistaking a signal 
agreed upon, thousands of prospective 
auditors from surrounding localities has- 
tened to the court of Schwetzinger Castle, 
where the performance was to take place, 
and found the stage occupied by a lec- 
turer who was holding an address in 
favor of a more intensive cultivation of 
asparagus. 


THE trombonist of the Leipsic Opera 
House, Demel, has invented a single and 
conveniently sized instrument which ad- 
vantageously takes the place of the two 
trombones needed in the Wacnerian 
scores, and which has been warmly in- 
dorsed by Siegfried Wagner, who has 
heard it. 
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FREMSTAD 


Transcontinental Tour Season 1921-22 


GLORIOUS OLIVE FREMSTAD 


AN APPRECIATION 


by JAMES G. HUNEKER in New York World, 
January 20, 1920 





She is ‘‘Glorious Olive Fremstad’’ and, to 
prove it, she sang at Aeolian Hall to the plaudits 
of a large, a more than enthusiastic audience 
yesterday afternoon. 

She has a tonic breezy American personality 
that isrefreshing. Above all, thanks to her tem- 
perament and sound musicianship, she can ‘‘do’’ 
things with her organ which lesser artistes would 
perish in attempting. But we liked best those 
numbers wherein profound emotion was sug¢gest- 
ed, though not unduly stressed. And there were 
a half dozen in the afternoon’s musical scheme, 
such as ‘‘Plaisir d’Amour,’’ by Martini, and/a 
group of Scandinavians—Grieg, Sverre Jordan, 
Backer-Lunde. Two of these her delighted hear- 
ers forced her to repeat. 

In an ingenivus song by Rachmaninoff, built 
upon the first theme of Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony, the singer was at her sustained best. 
Fatality she hymned with all her powers of pathos 

As she is a polylinguist, Mme. Fremstad sang 
in the native speech of each composer—Italian, 
French, English, Bohemian, Russian, Norwegian 
and Swedish—and with what clarity in enunci- 
ation and pronunciation, and incomparable 
nuances in phrasing. 

Olive Fremstad is only in the youth of her 
maturity, in the very heart of her artistic matu- 
rity. She is a beautiful woman and she bids 
fair to follow the example of her great prede- 
cessor—Lilli Lehmann. That is why we call her 
‘*Glorious Olive Fremstad.’’ She is—seemingly— 
the last of those singers who possess the “‘grand 
manner’’ in all its purity. 
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f : | Composer-pianist 
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| In Concert of 
AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC 
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NOW BOOKING, Season of 1921-22 
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“The most unusual concert of the season, one that 
really stirred Washington.” 
Washington Post, Feb. 11th, 1921 


“A yemarkable program and wonderfully per- 
formed. Edna Wooley, one of the best singers 
living. Thurlow Lieurance—a genius and pre- 
senting a worthwhile program.” 
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g (Signed) Wm. Shakespeare, Feb. 11th, 1921 
a “The analysis and explanation of primitive 
a themes, also real demonstrations played on genu- 
a ine Indian flutes, making each song a little history 
2 in itself, and the wonderful dramatization of Edna 
el Wooley-Lieurance will long be remembered by the 
e music-loving people of San Antonio.” 

5 The Express, Feb. 24th, 1921 
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East of Mississippi—October, November and December. 
THURLOW LIEURANCE, Management, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Mr. J. W. DRAIN, 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. BERTRAND BROWN, 564 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

West of Mississippi— January, February, March. 
HORNER-WITTE, 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 






























SAN FRANCISCO AIDS OPERA HOUSE FUND 





City Supervisors Surmount 
Legal Obstacles and Con- 
tribute $100,000 Promised 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 5.—The Board of 
Supervisors has finally surmounted the 
legal difficulties in the matter of the 
appropriation of $100,000 by the city to 
the public fund of $2,500,000 started a 
year ago for the erection of an opera 
house as a war memorial. There has 
been much delay and controversy over 
the question of the city diverting a fund 
for such a purpose. In order to legally 
accomplish the transfer of funds the 
supervisors agreed to place the money in 
the Anglo-California Trust Company, 
which holds for the donors the site, a 
block bounded by Van Ness Avenue and 
Hayes, Franklin and Grove streets. 

The company, in turn, agrees to trans- 
fer to the municipality sixty-seven feet 
of property upon which to erect the 
building. The city virtually becomes the 





owner of the property, this means being 
necessary to permit the city technically 
and legally to contribute to the war 
memorial as had been promised some 
months ago. When the pledge of the 
supervisors came to the notice of the 
city auditor, that official, being under 
heavy bond, stated that he had no right 
to thus sign away the city’s money. 
Hence the means taken by the super- 
visors at their recent meeting. 

In June there was produced on Mt. 
Tamalpais the annual “Mountain Play” 
which, though it varies in treatment 
from year to year, adheres to a theme 
pased upon the myths which have 
clustered about the mountain’s history. 
The play this year was “Tamelpa” and 
the incidental music was written by 
George Edwards. In July there will be 
a pageant given in the amphitheater at 
Los Gatos, Chinese in character and 
source. For this Edwards has also 
written the music, the scenario having 
been done by Wilbur Hall. Mr. Ed- 
wards is now in New York after having 
directed the music of the Players’ Club 
for the last season. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





CINCINNATI YEAR-BOOK 


Conservatory Graduates Issue Annual 
Describing Work of Institution 


The graduates of this year at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music have just 
issued a Year Book, which is intended to 
be the first of an annual series. The 
number is dedicated to Bertha Baur, di- 
rectrix of the school, “as an abiding ex- 
pression of loyalty and grati- 
tude.” 

Besides student biographies and vari- 
ous humorous sketches, there are a num- 
ber of interesting articles in the annual. 
“In the Cause of Education” by Sara R. 
Langley of the faculty, advocates the 
inclusion of general academic studies 
in every conservatory course. Mar- 
guerite Mellville-Liszniewska, a sponsor 
and master-instructress of the conserva- 
tory, writes of personality, as it pertains 
to the successful musician. 

Among the institutions characteristic 
of the conservatory, and in a measure 
unique, is the “Operatic Department,” 
the students of which present each year 
a composite bill of operatic scenes, or a 
complete work. Ralph Lyford is the di- 
rector, under whose leadership the class 
gave, in 1917, a complete performance of 
“Tales of Hoffman,” using equipment of 
the Chicago Opera Association. In 1918 
there was presented “La Habanera,” by 
Raoul Laparra, who attended the per- 
formance. Since then the annual pro- 
grams have comprised the first two acts 
of Massenet’s “Manon” and the second 
act of Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” on one 
bill, and on the other Act I of “Tristan 
and Isolde” and four acts from Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette.” 





Aid Miss Beebe in Greenwich Concert 


GREENWICH, CONN,, June 18.— 
Carolyn Beebe had the assistance of 
Pierre Henrotten and Livio Mannucci 
yesterday, in the third program of her 
series here. The Saint-Saéns Trio in F 
and Tchaikovsky’s great and only work 
in the same form roused the audience 
at the Belle Haven Casino to the greatest 
enthusiasm. For her final musicale, 
Miss Beebe will have the assistance of 
Herbert Soman in numbers for piano 
and violin, and of Charles Vaughn Holly, 
tenor, in a song group, with Mrs. Ed- 
mund Severn as*accompanist. 


May Peterson Sails 
to Spend Her Summer 
Vacation in Europe 








Photo Bain News Service 


May Peterson “Comes Aboard” to Voy- 
age Overseas 


When the Olympic sailed on Saturday, 
June 25, it carried among its passengers 
May Peterson, who is to visit Europe 
this summer for the first time in a num- 
ber of years. Miss Peterson has com- 
pleted a banner season with a very long 
list of recital dates to her credit. She 
will probably sing while abroad. Her 
next season, opening in America in the 
autumn, is to be a large one according 
to the bookings already concluded for 
her by her management, the Music Lea- 
gue of America. 











Old _ Black 


Joe, 


Larghetto (Haendel, 
Adagio (Haydn) 
Serenade (Haydn) 











CHICAGO, 430-432 S. Wabash 








ALFRED POCHON 


(Member of the famous Flonzaley Quartet) 
An Announcement of Recent Publications 


The Flonzaley Quartet Favorite Encore Album 


Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, The Mill, Serenade, Gavotte, 

Canzonetta, 

Larghetto, Spirit of the 18th Century. 
Price $2.15 Postpaid. 


Compositions for Violin and Piano 


neces .60 Romance (Campagnoli) (in pre- 
jceew Ss 75 paration). 
75 Andante (Paganini) (From 


Spirit of the 18th Century 
(After Martini) ... Ay f 


(Regular Discount applies on the above) 


CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, 


CONTENTS: 


All Ungherese, Angel Gabriel, 


Sonata XII) (in preparation) 


NEW YORK 


380-382 Boylston St., BOSTON 
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‘| OPERATIC SUCCESSES DUPLICATED IN CONCERT 
= ‘*The tremendous stride Mr. Harrold has made ‘‘Throughout the wide range of his voice his 

= in popular favour in the last few years has been tone production was even and smooth and in the 

= one of theremarkable achievements of the music higher ranges clear and powerful.’’ 

= world.”’ —Maurice Rosen feld in Chicago Daily News. 

= —Henriette Weber in Chicago Journal 

= of Commerce. ‘*The solo (Stock’s ‘‘Psalmodic Rhapsody’’) was 

= beautiful, and was sung by Orville Harrold with 

= ‘Mr. Harrold’s triumphs in New York last Win- dignity and comprehension. There was deep feel- 

= ter are newspaper history. His success last night ing in the music expressed now with lyric utter- 

= in the ‘Boheme’ aria which led to his great hour ance and again with declamatory power.---Hard? 

= at the Metropolitan was not less sweeping.”’ Unless you are a singer you have no notion of the 

= —Herman Devries in Chicago Evening feat Mr. Harrold performed in singing it.’’ 

= American. —Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 

= Evanston, I1l. 

= Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | 

= Orville Harrold had a great triumph in Mr. Stock's new | 

= difficult choral work and Hiawatha's Wedding Feast at the Evanston | 

= Festival last Thursday night. He is a fine musician and artist. You _-., 
= are to be congratulated on having him under your management. H 

= (Signed) Carl D. Kinsey: i 
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. For Open Dates and Terms—Apply NS 
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E OLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU R 
= 8 East 34th Street - : New York | E 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 
PLANNED IN BOSTON 


Society of Singers Promises 
Thirty Weeks Season 
on Sound Basis 


BosTON, July 6.—A new organiza- 
tion, known as the “Boston Society of 
Singers,” has been formed to give a 
thirty weeks’ season of grand opera in 
English in Boston, commencing Oct. 10. 
The Arlington Theatre has been se- 
cured for a term of three years, and 
extensive improvements will be made 


to assure the most elaborate scenic pro- 
ductions. The Boston Society of Sing- 
ers, with Edward M. Beck as managing 
director, will assume the responsibility 
of financing this undertaking, and to 
pay for all the preliminary expenses 
of organization and preparation. They 
have issued a pamphlet appealing to the 
music pride of Greater Boston for sup- 
port in an undertaking which proposes 
to present “opera in the language you 
can understand at prices you can afford 
to pay.” 

Boston music lovers are asked to of- 
fer assurances of support by subscrib- 
ing for seats in advance. The money 
thus subscribed will not be turned over 
to the Boston Society of Singers, but 
will be placed in escrow in the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company. For exam- 





ple, a subscriber selecting two $1.50 
seats each week, amounting to $90 for 
the season, would have the latter 
amount deposited at the’ above bank, 
which in turn is to deliver at the end 
of each week $3 to the Boston Society 
of Singers until the season is com- 
pleted. If for any reason, the company 
does not complete its season, the bal- 


ance will be refunded to the sub- 
seribers. 
Mr. Beck, under whose _ direction 


grand opera in English was successful- 
ly produced at the Arlington Theater 
during the season of 1919-20, is con- 
fident that the Boston opera lovers will 
repeat their generous support next sea- 
son. Already a promising number of 
subscriptions has been secured, and if 
further assurances are forthcoming, 
Boston will have a long season of stand- 
ard opera at popular prices. 

The date of the opvening of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company season at 
the Boston Opera House has been an- 


nounced as Monday, Nov. 7. Fortune 
Gallo will bring his company here for a 
two weeks’ season of grand opera. 
Richard Newman, at Steinert Hall, is 
now receiving subscriptions for the per- 
formances. 

The success of the Steinert series of 
six concerts during the past season has 
led its promoters to repeat the proj- 
ect. Whereas last season the series was 
held on Sunday afternoons at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, next season it will be 
held on Thursday evenings at Sym- 
phony Hall. Popular prices will pre- 
vail, single seats being obtainable for 
$8 to $10 for the entire series. The 
final list of artists and the dates of 
their appearances follows: Oct. 20, 
Margaret Matzenauer and Charles 
Hackett; Oct. 27, Mabel Garrison and 
Reinald Werrenrath; Dec. 15, Mme. 
Louise Homer; Dec. 29, Erika Morini; 
March 16, Mengelberg and the New 
York Philharmonic; April 13, Jascha 
Heifetz. 





HERBERT ORCHESTRA HEARD WITH CHORUS 





Philadelphia Audiences 
Throng to Notable Con- 
certs at Willow Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5.—Heavy ,rains 
failed to affect the success of the year- 
ly program of the important Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Chorus at Willow 
Grove in conjunction with Victor Her- 
bert’s Orchestra which began its an- 
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nual engagement at  Philadelphia’s 
summer park earlier in the week. 
Capacity audiences filled the pavilion 
twice on June 30 to enjoy the musical 
treat provided by the joint choral and 
orchestral forces. Mr. Herbert con- 
ducted the chorus in its numbers in 
place of Dr. Herbert J. Tily who is in 
Europe. The afternoon program _in- 
cluded a tabloid version of “Faust” in 
which the big ensemble numbers were 
well sung by the chorus. Solos were 


given by Mrs. Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Mrs. Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Norman  Joliffe, baritone, 


and John Campbell, tenor. 
The evening was devoted to a Victor 


Herbert program. The major work 
was the fine dramatic cantata, “The 
Captive,” which the chorus has sung on 
other occasions. Mr. Herbert’s famous 


“Easter Anthem” was sung distinctive- 
ly with Mrs. Hotz and Mrs. Langston 
as soloists. Several numbers from the 
Herbert operettas were also given as 
well as some of his orchestral composi- 
tions. 

The Herbert Orchestra engagement 
brings one of Willow Grove’s favorite 
organizations to the park. It started 
on June 26 and this year three pro- 
grams a day are beinggiven. Mr. 
Herbert has an excellent personnel and 
his programs are well balanced to suit 
popular taste, classical works being al- 
ternated with lighter music of higher 
grade. By request he is putting on a 
number of excerpts from his own ever- 
popular works. 

Dom Eudine, O.S.B., of the Solmesnes 
Benedictine Order, gave _ interesting 


lectures on the Gregorian Chant at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist on 
June 18. Father Wastl, the rector, in- 
vited choirmasters, organists and sing- 
ers of the city to hear the distinguished 
Benedictine monk, who is in charge of 
the music at St. Michael’s Abbey, Farn- 
borough, England. The occasion was 
especially instructive from a practical 
standpoint by virtue of the demonstra- 
tion of Gregorian singing, and also an- 
tiphonal and congregational singing of- 
fered by the male choir of St. John’s 
and the Palestrina Society, both of 
which are under the leadership of 
Nicola A. Montani. Antique melodies 
for the Credo, Sanctus and other parts 
of the Mass were sung as well as ex- 
amples of the several Gregorian modes. 
Elsa Lyons Cook, an interesting so- 
prano, who has won much favor with 
audiences at the Stanley Theater, sang 
a return engagement there last week. 
Mrs. Cook, who was on the operatic 
stage at one time, is the wife of Fred- 
eric Cook, formerly a violinist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Cook are frequently heard here. 
Prize winners of the second annual 
contest of the Settlement Music School 
were heard in the final monthly concert 
at the settlement house. An interested 
audience obtained a good idea of the 
good work beinjr done in the cause of 
better community music. Johan Grolle 
is the conductor. An early summer 
feature of the school’s activities was 
the appearance of the Delphian Players 
in Weccacoe Playground. Pupils of the 
Settlement Music School contributed 
musical selections. W. R. M. 


People’s Liberty Chorus Opens Summer 
Session 


The summer session of the People’s 
Liberty Chorus opened on July 7, and the 
meetings will be continued every Monday 
and Thursday evening in the auditorium 
of the High School of Commerce, New 
York, under the conductorship of L. 
Camilieri. The meetings are devoted to 
the study of operas and oratorios, part 
songs for mixed voices, and the theory 
of music by means of songs and har- 
monies. Prizes are given at song con- 
tests held every Thursday. 





Frank E. Doyle to Spend Summer at 
Damariscotta, Me. 


Boston, June 27.—Frank E. Doyle, 
Steinert Hall vocal teacher, will spend 
the summer at Damariscotta, Me. Up- 
wards of twenty-five of his class of this 
year held solo church positions, or were 
choir directors. Many appeared in con- 
cert, notable among them being Eleanor 
Francis, soprano, who was engaged as 
soloist for Ives’ Brockton Band. “4 
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During January and Early February 1922 


The St. Olaf Choir 


From St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
CONDUCTOR F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 


will revisit the East and the Middle West 


Applications for dates are now being received by M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Ave., New York 
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OUR CHAUVINISTIC BRITISH FRIEND 


OMETIME last winter an English singer 
presented a program of songs in New 
York “which the critics regarded. as_ epoch- 
making.” It is curious that we can’t remember 


the artist by name or association, and we seem 
to have forgotten the program entirely. But the 
Musical News of London, in the course of some 
comment under the heading of “Our American 
Friends,” chronicles the circumstance, and British 
publications pride themselves on speaking sooth. 


Accepting the incident, therefore, and admitting 
that the program was “epoch-making,” it is to be 
noted that the English artist, who modestly con- 
fessed to having “created quite a sensation in 
musical circles” in Gotham—again to quote our 
esteemed overseas contemporary—was free to ad- 
mit that the program would have been of quite 
the customary order in England. All of which 
is by way of illustration of some dispassionate 
but none the less adverse expressions anent 
American taste. 

“The reason their programs are not more up 
to date,” it is averred of American singers, “is 
that they do not get to hear new additions to the 
répertoire”’; all because American music dealers 
charge so much for imported songs. “When 
American singers pay us the compliment of in- 
cluding an English song in their programs, it is 
either a sentimental ballad or an example of one 
particular composer, the only English song-writer 
whose work seems to have gained currency in the 
United States. But so far as we can judge from 


the few samples of American songs submitted to 
us, our better-class songs are vastly superior, 
and singers would welcome them.” 

Passing over the perplexing question as to just 
who is the one and only English song-writer 
known to America, it perhaps is pertinent to note 
that the English writer’s opinion of American 
songs confessedly is based on’ “the few samples” 
submitted to him. We can think of “a few sam- 
ples” of English music which would not give 
Americans the best opinion of it. Indeed, the 
chauvinistic Briton must have been thinking of 
them himself when he referred to the doubtful 
compliment which Americans pay their cousins 
when they include on their programs some “senti- 
mental ballad” of British make. 

“Meanwhile,” concludes our English friend, “if 
those singers (American visitors in England) who 
have already appeared here continue to show that 
they have not profited by their visit to make them- 
selves acquainted with English songs, they will 
presently detect a lack of cordiality at variance 
with our normally hospitable instincts.” 

This causes us to wonder, just a little, whether 
the English singer who sang the “epoch-making” 
program in New York and created such a sensation 
—thereby implying the heartiest of receptions and 
the extreme of cordiality—had made herself ac- 
quainted with our American songs and whether 
she used any of them on this memorable occasion. 
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THE MEMORIAL TO JOHANN STRAUSS 


LL the world can find profit in pausing a 

moment to pay a respectful tribute to Johann 
Strauss of gladsome memory, for whom the Vien- 
nese have erected a memorial amid festivities and 
concelebration. 

Perhaps the further from Vienna, the happier 
the retrospect impelled by this recognition of the 
gifts and achievements of the popular waltz king. 
For those who live where Strauss and his music 
made life a whirl of gaiety, the tribute must have 
been suffused with irradicable melancholy, since 
no amount of forced revelry now, in an effort to 
forget the present and obscure the future, can 
bring back the vanished past. Nikisch and his 
orchestra played. But the evocative powers of 
the great conductor could scarcely restore, even 
while the audiences sat within the spell of his 
musical necromancy, the real spirit of the day 
of Strauss. Sympathetic observers tell us tha. 
the city which once danced for the sheer joy of 
living dances to-day because it must dance or die. 

But the heritage of Strauss, and of his father, 
the elder Johann, is not for the Viennese alone. 
Cisleithan joys long ago became the property of 
millions on this side of the Atlantic who never so 
much as heard of the old Volksgarten. The two 
Johanns elevated dance music to perhaps the 
highest level it ever achieved in the ballroom, not 
to mention the younger’s accomplishments in the 
writing of operettas. Now that jazz has replunged 
the one to its lowest depths, and the other has 
degenerated quite largely into vaudeville, it is 
not the Viennese alone who should turn again 
with a feeling of sincere gratitude to the legacy 
represented by such lasting works as “The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” and “Artist’s Life.” 
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HE completion of an opera on the same subject 

by a European with the Slavic name of Alex- 
ander von Zemlinsky might. well serve as a re- 
minder to the Chicago Opera Association that they 
still have a worthy American work in the Carpen- 
ter ballet, “The Birthday of the Infanta.” 
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ITCH, too, is going up, according to the theo- 

ries of a recent lecturer in Gotham. If this 
is true, those artists who persistently sing flat 
may be classified merely as standpatters rather 
than reactionaries. 








Important Notice 


WING to the very large number of our read- 

who desire to have MUSICAL AMERICA sent to 
them while they are away for the summer, it is 
earnestly requested that subscribers send in 
changes of address two weeks before the date of 
the issue with which the change is desired to take 
effect. Both old and new addresses should be 
given, written clearly (preferably typewritten), 
and sent to “Circulation Department,” MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It will be of mutual benefit if this di- 
rection is kindly observed by our readers. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Even Opera Stars and Impresarios Can Enjoy an (cca. 
sional Holiday Out West 


That life is not all work for those who tour is the 
story told by this photograph, taken at the Hollywood 
Golf Club in the suburbs of Los Angeles. On ¢ 
right is Anna Fitziu, soprano, who is now singing 
at Ravinia Park and who recently toured the country 
with the San Carlo Opera Company. In the center 
will be recognized Fortune Gallo, the San Carlo im 
presario. The third figure in the group is Mrs. J. B. 
Lankershire, prominent in Los Angeles musical circles. 


Frosali—A very rare Vuillaume violin bow, which 
once belonged to the noted Italian violinist and com- 
poser, Bazzini, is now in the possession of Mario Frosali, 
Italian violinist, resident of New York. 

Illingworth—Notwithstanding tempting invitations 
to go to other music centers, Nelson Illingworth, th 
Australian lieder singer, has elected to remain in New 
York for his first summer in America. He will teach 
during part of the time. 


Thomas—From New Orleans comes a letter written 
by Edna Thomas threatening to spend the summer on 
one of the flat-bottomed scows that ply up and down 
the bayous. The concert mezzo-soprano confesses t 
being enamored of the magnolias, and writes that it 


bloom. 


Hutcheson—Besides being a pianist, Ernest Hutch- 
eson is a baseball fan. He says the first time he ever 
ran for his base was at his first public appearance 
at the age of four, in Melbourne. He was so smal 
he had to stand at the piano to play, and when th 
notes were far down the scale he had to run down the 
keyboard to reach them! 

White—Newport as well as New York has heard 
Fanny White, the soprano débutante of last season, 
who is well known in New York society as Mrs. Gustav 
J. S. White. Social activities have not interfered with 
her musical study, Mrs. White recently said. Whe! 


asked how she combined the two, she laughingly re- 


plied: “I raise police dogs.” Two new puppies w 
exhibited to verify the statement. 


Muratore—Although now at the zenith of his p: 
Lucien Muratore is providing another outlet fo: 
artistic gifts for the time when he decides to leav: 
operatic stage. 


painter. The celebrated French tenor has said 
when he does retire it will be suddenly, as he wis! 
to be remembered always at his best. 
Guilbert—Men are a sad lot, according to Y° 
Guilbert, who is summering in Paris. To clinc 
point she says those who doubt her should 
any assortment of the male sex while bathing 1! 
sea—_with some additional remarks having to do 
girth and toothpicks that hinge at the knee. 
Parisians are wondering who revised the ideas 0! 
popular diseuse while she was a sojourner in 
they refer to as “the great American desert.” 


McCormack—The two children of John McCo1 
are said to be showing a liking and an aptitude fo 
stage, but along diverging lines. Little Gwen 
be an opera singer and wants to make her débu 
Mimi in “La Bohéme,” with Father John as Ro 
Cyril would be a Shakespearean actor and recent!y ! 
the satisfaction of appearing as Oberon in “A 
summer Night’s Dream” at a Connecticut schoo 
father providing musical numbers for the samé¢ 
gram. 

Rosenblatt—Fatherly pride is justified, Josef R 
blatt, the celebrated cantor, believes, when a son n 
a record such as that credited to the cantor’s ¢ 
Samuel Rosenblatt, nineteen years old, who was g 
ated from the College of the City of New Yo 
June. Young Rosenblatt stood highest in his 
was the only one to receive the honorary degr' 
“Magna Cum Laude” and carried off medals for 
ficiency in Spanish, German, Latin and oratory. 
speaks six languages and is now mastering a se’ 
Apparently he is destined for the law, but his fine s} 
er’s voice, which he plans to cultivate, is said to 
his musical heritage. 





He has been interested in sketching 
since childhood, and is now devoting several hours 4 
day to study in Paris with Harry Lachman, a Chicago 
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How It's Done—Sometimes 


CUEUUUDEEOPEO CERT ENOOREEMED, 





esas POMPUETTORAENONEDED AL Auy ENO nEDetapen tannin 


It was one evening at the Dook’s. The 
Diva, though a trifle indisposed, was 
present with inimitable languid grace. 
In a hush that followed the unusually 
awesome demise of a reputation, she was 
heard from end to er “Fy: the great salon 
to remark casually: 

“Tis my birthday! Extraordinarily 
unoriginal, is it not?” Here escaped the 
golden laughter ending upon a high Hee, 
which used to set the squared rhinestone 
circle to saying, “My dear, isn’t it un- 
believable?” 

“Another birthday? Something must 
be done quickly!” retorted the Duchess 
maliciously. (She was piqued by her 
confusion before the phenomenon of Good 
Music.) “Can you not slap out a one- 
act shocker, or two at best, Mr. P.? Or 
a post-Mozartian boudoir drama? It 
might be offered as a Neapolitan or a 
night-dress novelty? I am sure the Diva 
could learn it over next week-end, just 
in time for the change of Dili.” 

The Diva, being a trifle deaf—which 
may have accounted for a slight diverg- 
ence from the pitch upon occasion—was 
talking about the catarrhal proclivities 
of prompters, and so remained unaware 
of the delightful surprise in project. 

Just then the Impresario was disclosed 
behind a palm, having arrived under 
cover of his stogie’s exhalations. He 
was immediately besieged, angrily de- 
clined to produce the work, but upon 
being apprised of numerous opportunities 
for the insertion of an Oyster-Cracker 
Ballet and a Leading Part for a Tenor 
from Lapland, capitulated, not without 
some suspicious inquiry concerning the 
appropriateness of the locale for a set- 
ting by a Radicalistic Pigment-Poet with 
a Preference for Alice-Blue and Sunset 
Effects. 

“Put in some High Hees,” directed the 
Duchess. “That will please the Diva. 
And you will not forget to give her an 
opportunity to wave a scarf? She has a 
lovely one, just a little worn.” 

The Composer took out his note-book 
on marked therein, “To be delivered 
Tuesday.” 

Just then the Diva remarked insou- 
ciantly, “I say! When are we all going 
ome?” 

The opera was first produced, say the 
phonograph De Luxe supplements, in 
on ——. It was subse- 
que ntly given in America. 
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Worse Than the Stings of Summer 


Numerous Persons-Possessed-of-Opin- 
ions are making polemical débuts in the 
overburdened press with pronunciamentos 
regarding music. Some of them have 
tried to prove that music which is popu- 
lar ought not to be popular. Others say 
it is‘not music at all. Some say, if it is, 
why ought it not to be? Or, if it isn’t, 
how can it not ought to be? 

Apropos of the tumult, we note the 
following occurrences: 

The Skeetabyte Camp for Young 
Ladies has sternly determined to exact a 
crushing cash penalty for any instance in 
the ranks—either while instigating the 
gasoline stove to function, or when the 
mandolins are produced after sunset—of 
the horrid New Music, or those dances 
which are scored for the shoulders. “The 
Modern Girl,” says the Chaperone with a 
shudder, “is Going Too Far! We must 
stop her!” 


Or Something from “Samson et 


Delila” 


A blatantly unimpressed chorus from 
the West exults, all unconcernedly, in the 
institution of the Jazzical Tonsorial 
Atelier. Now, must the worthies in the 
snowy coats belong to two Union Or- 
ganizations, because in this harmonious 
region the rhythmic crackle of the shears, 
the soulful guzzle of the Shampoo-ing 
Apparatus, will not suffice? Each per- 
former must wield both steel and brass. 
Ripe is the time for Uplift: why not play 
the Triumphal March from “Aida” while 
the next patron mounts the chair? 


Behind the Beyond 


Our profound sympathies are extended 
to the young man who nearly perished 
in a watery régime, but survived to tell 
of a subconscious experience more pic- 
turesque than those inspired in more 
spirited days. Even on the River Jordan 
—or is it Styx?—the calmness of con- 
templation was broken, he reports, by 
Rhythm. There gorgeous-colored immor- 
tals, no longer with a fear of Good Reso- 
lutions, moved to the four beats of com- 
mon time—in march or two-step, doubt- 
less. (An instance, we are forced to 
conclude, of the present relative imper- 
fection of the Ouija Board as a sending 
instrument.) Well, with the shades un- 
corrupted, one may hope to escape at 
some time into the region of chaste and 
sublimated melody. R. M. K. 
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]*%. this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Puccini's “‘ Tosca’’ 


Question Box Editor: 


an you tell me the date and cast of 
original production of Puccini’s 
“Tosea?” I should also like to have 
e and cast of first American perform- 
nce and any other important informa- 
, ‘ FLORENCE T. FOSTER. 
lenver, Col., June 15, 1921. 
Vorld premiére, Costanzi Theater, 
e, Jan. 14, 1900, with Mme. Darclée, 
Marchi and Giraldoni. First Ameri- 
production, Metropolitan, Feb. 4, 
L!01, Ternina, Cremonini and Scotti. 
First production in English by Savage 
: La Grand Opera Company, Buffalo, 
. during winter of 1903-04 (actual 
’ not available), with Gertrude 
nyson, Joseph Sheehan and Winfred 
Covent Garden, July 12, 1900, 


j; 
i 





with Ternina, de Luca and Scotti. Paris, 
Opéra-Comique, Oct. 13, 1903, with 
Claire Friché, Léon Beyle and Hector 
Dufranne. 
i ARE 
Birthdays of Russian Composers 


Question Box Editor: 

I should like to know the dates of 
birth and birthplaces of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Kallinikoff, Borodine, Moussorgsky 
and César Cui. 

VANYA ZARETZKY. 

New York City, June 20, 1921. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tichvin near Nov- 
gorod, March 18, 1844. Kallinikoff, 
Voina, Russia, Jan. 13, 1866. Borodine, 
Petrograd, Nov. 12, 183 Moussorgsky, 


Karev near Pskov, March 28, 1835. 
César Cui, Vilna, Jan. 6, 1835. 
9 


Courses 7 Clubs 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give us any suggestions as to 
a course of study for use in our music 
club next year? 

Mrs. A. M. SPOONER. 

Wilmington, N. C., June 17, 1921. 

“Opera, Its Genesis and Develop- 
ment,” “Classical and Romantic Compos- 
ers for the Piano,” “Song, and Song 








| EINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, 


the 


| Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
| to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 


erate price. 


propriate. 
| rearest you. 


tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 





Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


 STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London 


Louisville, Ky Indianapolis 


Composers,” “Orchestral Instruments 
and Orchestral Music,” “Incidental Mu- 
sic.” I should think any of these might 
be followed with interest and it would 
be easy in all cases to vary your pro- 
grams with essays and musical pro- 
grams. 
?7 2? ? 
First American Productions 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the dates of first 
American productions and casts if pos- 
sible of: 1. Ambroise Thomas’ ‘Ham- 
let”; 2. “G6tterdimmerung”; 3. “Cava- 
lleria”; 4. “Tristan and Isolde.” 

OPERA FAN. 

New York City, June 23, 1921. 

1. Academy of Music, New York, April 
20, 1872, with Nilsson, Cary, Brignoli, 
Barre and Janet. 2. Metropolitan, New 
York, Jan. 25, 1888, with Lehmann, 
Seidl-Krauss, Traubmann, Niemann and 
Fisher. 8. Philadelphia, Sept. 9, 1891, 


Cincinnati 


. . © . , Ohio; 

: ° y:3 . -; Charleston and Huntington, 

|| Ww. Bad and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 


Dayton and Columbus 





Guille and Del 
New York, 
Brandt and 


Kronold, 
Metropolitan, 
with Lehmann, 


with Selma 
Puente. 4. 
Dec. 1, 1886, 
Fischer. 
RE | 
Lyric and Dramatic Tenor Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me the difference 
between the lyric and the dramatic tenor 
voice? 

A. J. STRYKER. 

Bound Brook, N. J., June 23, 1921. 


The lyric voice is of a lighter quality 
and usually more flexible than the dra- 
matic voice, the quality depending prob- 
ably upon the texture of the vocal cords 
and the size and nature of the resonating 
qualities. Lung power may also have 
something to do with the difference. The 
technical side of singing is such an in- 
exact science that no two authorities 
agree on most of its aspects. 
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ARION BAUER, composer, was 
born in Walla Walla, Wash., of 
French parentage. Her general educa- 
tion obtained in Portland, Ore., 
where she was 
graduated from 
St. Helen’s Hall 
andthe Portland 
High School. She 
studied music in 
New York, Berlin 
and Paris, her 
teachers at vari- 
ous @mes being 
Emilie Frances 
Bauer, her sis- 
ter, well known 
as a writer 
Henry Holden 
Huss, Raoul 
Pugno, Campbell-Tipton, Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paul Ertel, Eugene Heffley and 
Walter Henry Rothwell. 
Miss Bauer’s first published song was 


was 





Marion Bauer 


“Light,” sung by Mme. Schumann 
Heink in 1911. Others of her songs in- 
clude “Only of Thee and Me,” “Youth 
Comes Dancing O’er the Meadows,” 
“Star Trysts,”’ “The Linnet Is Tuning 
Her Flute,” “Send Me a Dream,” “The 
Red Man’s Requiem,” “The Mill Wheel, * 
“Coyote Song,” “Were I a Bird on 
Wing,” “A Little Lane,” “Orientale,” 
“Minstrel of Romance,” “From Hills of 
Dream,” “By the Indus” and others, all 


of which have been sung by leading 
artists. ; 
Besides this she has written many 


piano compositions, a violin tone poem, 
“Up the Ocklawaha,” written for and 
played by Maud Powell, and “The Lay of 
the Four Winds,” a chorus for men’s 
voices sung by the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of New York and the Chicago 
Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

Miss Bauer makes her home in New 
York, where, in addition to composing, 
she teaches and lectures on musical suk 
jects. 
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Everywhere — 


the press, musicians, musical educators, musical managers 
; join in praise of 


MUSIC 


HERMAN DEVRIES IN THE CHI- 
CAGO “EVENING AMERI- 
CAN,”’ JUNE 23: 

“MUSICAL AMERICA, the 
justly celebrated weekly journal 
of New York, has just launched a 
unique musical guide, unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen in the 
profession. It is a compilation 
of the musical resources of this 
country from coast to coast, and 
contains among other valuable 
information sensible chapters of 
many points interesting to the 
artist debutant, the cost of giving 
a recital in New York, for in- 
stance, and good advice on all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare 
and advancement of musicians. 

‘*Besides it gives the names of 
musical clubs and other organiza- 
tions engaging artists all over the 
United States, and is therefore a 
treasure to managers and concert 
givers. 

‘*Altogether a valuable little 
volume, carefully compiled and 
well worth the price.”’ 


BUFFALO EXPRESS, JUNE 18: 

“The guide contains an im- 
mense amount of information 
in small space, and many articles 
of interest to the general public 
as well as to professional musi- 
cians.’’ 


? Frauen 


PHILADELPHIA “PUBLIC 

LEDGER,”’ JUNE 19: 

‘*A very useful work of reference 
for musicians is MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S GUIDE, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
a digest of the musical resources 
of this country and Canada. Un- 
der the name of each city and 
town are classified the resources 
in detail, and concert-givers and 
concert-goers will find the book 
a musical Baedeker.”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO “DAILY 

NEWS,’’ JUNE 25: 

‘““MUSICAL AMERICA’S 1921 
GUIDE, a comfortable volume of 
262 pages, bound in durable linen 
covers, has just come from the 
press. It purports to be a ‘digest 
of the musical resources of the 
United States and Canada’ and 
it may well be called that. 

‘*The information contained in 
the book is valuable to musical 
societies, to musicians, to stu- 
dents, to managers and to news- 
paper folk.’’ 


HARVEY B. GAUL IN THE PITTS- 
BURGH ‘‘POST,’’ JUNE 4: 
‘‘From the press of MUSICAL 

AMERICA has come a new guide 

and digest of the musical 

resources of the United States and 

Canada. The price of the volume 


is $2 and it is worth double the 
amount. I don’t see how any 
professional musician, meaning 
by that, concert musician, can 
afford to be without the book.’’ 


JESSIE Mac BRIDE IN THE 
WASHINGTON “TIMES,”’ 
JUNE 26: 

‘‘A most remarkable com- 
pilation of the resources and 
the possibilities for music in 
America, is put out in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE, a book that 
furnishes a valuable hand-book 
with which one might journey 
into any city in the United States 
and Canada, and feel ‘at home’ 
with the musical resources there, 
and a book that also offers advice 
to the communities of the land 
for becoming musical centers.”’ 


J. O. L. IN THE BALTIMORE 
“EVENING SUN,”’ JUNE 21, 
1921: 

“It is an important book of 
reference.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA “RECORD,”’ 

JUNE 26, 1921: 

**MUSICAL AMERICA has just 
issued a most useful compendium 
of information under the name 
of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE.”’ 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Director of School of Music, University of Illinois, writes: ‘‘I shall take 
pleasure in ordering a copy at once for the University library, for it is the sort of work 
that we shall want to refer to many times.’’ 


HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, Cornell University, writes: ‘“The book arrived this morn- 


ing. It is a marvel of completeness and of useful information. 


Congratulations! ”’ 


HENRY D. TOVEY, Director, Department of Fine Arts, University of Arkansas, writes: ‘‘The 
GUIDE is a most interesting and valuable book.”’ 


Surely MUSICAL AMERICA is to be complimented 
on this publication, whose mine of information can be 
made so far reaching. I have been through it pretty 
thoroughly and find there is much which an office like 
mine could glean from it, but I am particularly impressed 
with the exceptional value it is to the aspirant, whose 
number as you know is legion. Every day I am com- 
pelled to say “No” to artists who approach me for man- 
agement, and many of them, I am sure, are worthy of 
what I can do for them. Those who have any business 
instinct should be able to do much for themselves with 


This is the earliest opportunity that I have to congrat- 
ulate you upon MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, which 
I received a few weeks ago. 

I do not remember ever having had such a valu- 
able reference book and I think that MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE is the most complete book I have 
ever seen. 











It gives such explicit information in concise 





form, which is a great help and assistance in one’s work. 





the use of such a reference book as the one you have 
edited. I wish I could point out its advantages to them, 


because I wish them all, especially our American artists, 
much good luck. 





Yours sincerely, 
CATHARINE BAMMAN 
New York, June 10, 1921 


I hope that you may continue to issue it every year. 


Wishing you continued success, I am, with best re- 
gards, 
Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
New York, June 18, 1921 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is for sale, either through 


your music or book dealer, or direct from the paiteliien at 


50 1 Fifth Ave., New York. Bound in linen cloth—Price $2.00. 
Ne Se 
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BAND IN DANCE SUITE 





on Storm Causes Curtailment of 
One of Week’s Programs on 
Columbia Green 


Rain caused curtailment of one of the 
three Columbia Green concerts of the 
Goldman Concert Band in the week be- 
sinning June 27, after four numbers had 
seen played, and the music of the others 
jiq duty in place of the cooling breeze 
vat did not come on the sultry nights 
ended the month. Monday’s pro- 
included the Processional March 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,” 


Suda 


LT Same se 


Ol 


which 
gram 


from 








Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture, the 
Sibelius “Valse Triste,” the Introduc- 
tion, “Il Sole” from Mascagni’s “Iris,” 
excerpts from “Il Trovatore,” Roberts’ 
“Old Folks at Home in Foreign Lands,” 
a Victor Herbert trio for cornets, “The 
Three Solitaires”; and, as a special fea- 
ture, a suite of Three Characteristic 
Dances, by Gustav Saenger, conducted by 
the composer. The dances were a grace- 
ful waltz, a Habanera and a grotesque 
and imaginative lilt in fantastic vein. 
All proved melodious and attractive. 
Wednesday’s program was the one in- 
terrupted by the rain. The gymnasium 
was not available and after the band had 
played Edwin Franko Goldman’s March, 
“Columbia,” Bach’s Air, beloved of fid- 


Is It Possible for a Great Composer to Be an Equally Great 
Pianist? 


The Answer Lies in 


JOHN POWELL 


What H. T. Finck of N. Y. Post says of Powell as a pianist: 
‘There is no pianist before the public today whose playing gives greater 
lelight than that of the pride of Virginia, John Powell.” 


‘hat Alfredo Casella, the Apostle of Italian Modernism, says of Powell, the 
composer: 


ting American voice.” 


“The Negro Rhapsody by John Powell more impressed the audience than any 
other piece played at the Damrosch concert. 
iudience heard American music of clear, immediately recognizable and stimu- 


For once, it seems, a European 


Season 1921-22 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 





dlers, the “Mignon” overture of Thomas, 
and a “Valkyrie” Fantasie, the bandsmen 
and the throng departed before the gath- 
ering storm. Frieda Klink was the an- 
nounced soloist of the evening. 

Friday’s program was, in part, devoted 
to Beethoven. That master was repre- 
sented by the “Egmont” overture, the 
Funeral March and the Scherzo from the 
“Eroica” Symphony, and the “Leonore” 
overture. The second part was _ in 
lighter vein, the numbers including Wald- 
teufel’s “Tout Paris” Waltz, the Inter- 
mezzo from Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” 
and Goldman’s March, “Eagle Eyes.” 
The soloist was Ernest S. Williams, cor- 
netist, who played Martini’s lovely old 
melody, “Plaisir d’Amour.” Mr. Goldman 
and his bandsmen merited the very 
hearty applause. 


STANISLAO GALLO OPENS 
BAND SERIES IN BOSTON 





Unique Organization Described as 
“Wind-Orchestra” Plays Effect- 
ively with Rich Tone 


Boston, July 5.—The first of the sum- 
mer series of band concerts on Boston 
Common was given by Stanislao Gallo 
and his Symphony Band, on June 26. 
The novel structure of this band merits 
attention. It is rather a “wind-orches- 
tra,” patterning its groupings for tonal 
balance and flexibility on the stringed 
orchestra — hence the name, Symphony 
Band. Mr. Gallo’s most distinctive con- 
tribution to its development has been his 
treatment of the clarinet section, which 
he has so constructed with a variety of 
subdivisions as to assume the role of 
strings in ‘a symphony orchestra. Mr. 
Gallo. has embodied his theories in a 
book soon to be published by the Boston 
Music Company. Under Mr. Gallo’s di- 
rection, the band played aggressively but 
euphoniously, and disclosed a tonal body 
distinguished by richness and color . 

The Gallo Band has been chosen by 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission to 
perform the music (specially arranged 
for this band) for Professor Baker’s pag- 
eant, “The Pilgrim Spirit,” to be per- 
formed at Plymouth in the middle of 
July. Mm. ks 


MORRIS LEAVES CONVERSE 








Spartanburg College Head Accepts Man- 
agement of Fayetteville Conservatory 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., July . 5.—Dr. 
Edmon Morris, dean of music at Con- 
verse College and conductor of the 
Spartanburg Music Festival for several 
years, has resigned to accept the man- 
agement of the Conservatory at Fayette- 
ville. The success of Dr. Morris in the 
festival of 1921, when similar enterprises 
in many other cities met with failure, 


attracted the attention of the Con- 
servatory directors. 
The Fayetteville school was estab- 


lished during the war period, and it is 
the desire of the business men who are 
behind it to build up a strong musical 
organization and to give an annual mu- 
sic festival. Their offer to Dr. Morris 
was an attractive one. 

Dr. Pell, president of Converse Col- 
lege, is looking for a music director, as 
no name has yet been suggested as a 
successor to Dr. Morris. 

Madeleine F. Hunt, leader of the choir 
for several months at the Church of the 
Advent, and teacher of voice, has given 
up her work here and returned to 
Toronto, Canada. 

Long Beach Lyric Club Ends Season 
with Cadman as Soloist 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 2.—The Lyric 
Club, with a membership of thirty-five, 
William Conrad Mills, conductor, gave 
its last concert of the season on June 
28. The assisting artists were Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, composer-pianist, 
and Dudley Chambers, tenor. The 
work of the chorus was especially good 
in a group of choruses by Cadman. 
“The Wish,” a new composition proved 
joyous and melodious. Mr. Cadman’s 
piano numbers were delightful. In the 
Intermezzo from “Shanewis” he was at 
his best. Mr. Chambers sang the cycle 
“From Wigwam and Tepee,” and four 
American Indian Songs. Ora Keck was 
the accompanist. A. M. G. 


DENVER HEARS QUARTET 





Saslavsky Chamber Music Society Opens 
Annual Series 

DENVER, July 5.—The first of a series 
of three concerts by the Saslavsky Cham- 
ber Music Society of Colorado was given 
on June 24 at the Brown Palace ball- 
room. The largest audience that has at- 
tended Mr. Saslavsky’s summer concerts 
since they were inaugurated here six 
years ago was present. Mr. Saslavsky 
is utilizing three members of the re- 
cently organized Denver String Quartet 
to complete his organization this year. 
They are Henry Trustman, second vio- 
lin; Maurice Perlmutter, viola, and 
Sigurd Frederiksen, ’cello. Alfred De- 
Voto, Boston pianist, who has appeared 
here during previous summers, played 
with Mr. Saslavsky the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 30 in C Minor, which was given 
in memory of Fritz Thies, former music 
patron of Denver. George W. Chad- 
wick’s Quartet, Op. 5, in D Minor, and 
the Dvorak Quintet, Op. 81, in A Minor 
were the other numbers. 

The commencement exercises and con- 
test of the Wolcott Conservatory took 
place on June 17. Mrs..Helen Roberts, 
contralto; Mrs. Marion B. Adams, pian- 
ist, and Sam Chernyk, violinist, were 
awarded medals by a committee of three 
judges. J. C. W. 


MORE HARVARD TRIUMPHS 





Unprecedented Audiences Attend Series 
of Concerts by College Choristers 


PaRIs, July 1.—Before the largest au- 
diences which have ever greeted foreign 
musicians in this city, the Harvard Glee 
Club gave a series of concerts of formid- 
able pretensions during the past week. 
The chorus made its début here at the 
opening of the American Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau, when, with Saint- 
Saéns among the hearers, it sang his 
“Saltarelle,” adding numbers by Pales- 
trina and Chadwick. French and Ameri- 
can national hymns were also. presented. 

A series of three concerts was given 
by the college organization in the Salle 
Gaveau on June 28, 30 and July 1. In 
programs of strictly classic appeal it 
revealed ensemble singing of such merit 
as to rouse Parisian critics to encomiums 
of praise. Capacity audiences in which 
international notables have been conspic- 
uous have been a feature at every per- 
formance. 














As an- 
nounced 
in the issue 
of June 25th, 





J oh on 
Barnes 
Wells is to 


be soloist with the Sing- 
ers Club (Cleveland) for 
the 11th (eleventh) time 
on May 4, 1922. 


q This is not the only or- 
ganization with which he has 
been soloist repeatedly. 


@ He has been soloist with 
the University Glee Club 
(New York) 17 (seventeen) 
times! 


@ More news next week. 
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Musicians Gather 


at Former Home of Ethelbert Nevin 
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Musicians of Sewickley, Pa., Give Reception to Harold Vincent Milligan and Olive Nevin, Soprano, at the Home of Ethelbert Nevin. In the Picture Are, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Jennings; No. 3, Bertha Gundlefinger; No. 4, Julia Kasanoff; No. 5, Mrs. Malcolm Duncan; No. 6, Marie Vierheller; No. 7, Harold Vincent 
Milligan; No. 8, Amanda Vierheller; No. 9, Verna Page; No. 10, Mrs. Wilson Campbell; No. 11, Olive Nevin; No. 12, Rosa Hamilton; No. 13, Miss Parker; No. 14, 
Dorothy Slack; No. 15, Mrs. Alexander Barren; No. 16, Ernest Gamble; No. 17, Mrs. Thomas Standish, Ethelbert Névin’s Sister; No. 18, Hilda Gundlefinger, and 


No. 19, Florence Norvell 
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EWICKLEY, PA., June 25.—Following their appearance in recital at the Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs in the Tri-Cities, Olive 
Nevin and Harold Milligan stopped off in Sewickley on June 16 and gave their cos- 
tume recital, “Three Centuries of American Song,” at the Edgeworth Club under 


the auspices of the local Wellesley College Club. They had their usual fine success 
and the receipts added considerably to the Wellesley Endowment Fund. 

Sewickley was the home of Ethelbert Nevin, and in honor of Miss Nevin, a cousin 
of the late composer, a garden party was given at his former residence by the 


Sewickley musicians. 


The above photographic record of the event was made. A 


brief musical program was one of the attractive features of the afternoon, when 


Miss Nevin sang several of Mr. Milligan’s “Songs for Children,” with the composer 


at the piano. 


On their return to New York, Miss Nevin and Mr. Milligan took part in the cele- 
bration in memory of Stephen Foster at the Bowery Mission on June 22. 
Nevin and Mr. Milligan feature some of the less well-known Foster songs in the 
second period of their song and lecture recital, and Mr. Milligan is also the biogra- 
pher of Foster and the man who has spent much time unearthing data regarding 
Foster’s life, it was fitting that they should be asked to take part’in the memorial 
meeting. Miss Nevin appeared in a quaint costume of the hoopskirt period which 
had belonged to her grandmother and sang “Katy Bell” and “I Dream of Jennie with 
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the Light Brown Hair” to the accompaniment of ‘Mr. Milligan. 





“DIAVOLO” IN ST. LOUIS 


Second Week of Municipal Opera Enjoys 
Improved Weather 


St. Louis, Mo., June 7—The second 
week of Municipal Opera “Fra Diavolo” 
in the Open Air Theater in Forest Park 
enjoyed the leniency of the weather 
man, as only one performance was marred 
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by rain. The opera given was “Fra 
Diavolo.” James Stevens, baritone, was 
heard to advantage in the title part in 
both his solo work and duo numbers with 
Katherine Galloway as Zerlina. Frank 
Moulan and Charles E. Galagher as the 
bandits contributed to the success of 
the performance. Auber’s tuneful music 
was given effectively by the orchestra, 
as the weather permitted of much more 
satisfactory work than during the per- 
vious week, when dampness had a great 
effect upon the strings. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the Séf. 
Louis Symphony, spent several days here 
last week arranging details for next 
year’s symphony season. Already pro- 
grams have been arranged for the first 
few concerts. H. W. C. 


VERA CURTIS IN TORONTO 





Sol Brandt, Violinist, Assists in Recital 
Program 


TORONTO, CAN., July 7.—The recital 
given by Vera Curtis in Massey Hall on 
June 22 was handicapped by the warm 
weather, which not only affected the audi- 
ence but weighed heavily on Miss Curtis. 
She gave evidence of a pleasing soprano 
voice. Karel Havlicek, the announced 
violinist, was unable to be present and 
Sol Brandt acted as substitute in ac- 
ceptable manner. The concert was given 
for the benefit of St. Mary’s Maternity 
Hospital. 

Singers from the Carboni studio gave 
an operatic and song recital at Columbus 
Hall on June 21. During the evening a 
presentation was made to Mr. Carboni, 
Edwin Bell officiating. W.J.B 


American Conservatory Holds Thirty- 
fifth Annual Commencement 


CHICAGO, June 27.—The American 
Conservatory held its thirty-fifth annual 
commencement in the Auditorium Thea- 
ter on June 21. The program was given 
by Florence Anderson, Bertha Rup- 
precht and Berenice McChesney, pianists; 
Ruth Wingert and Henry Sopkin, violin- 
ists; Irma Moschel, soprano; Adeline de 
Lent, contralto, and George G. Smith, 
baritone, the winner cf the male vocal 
prize in the National Federation Contest. 
The performers were assisted by the Chi- 


cago Symphony under the conductorship 
of Adolph Weidig. An address was de- 
livered by the president, John J. Hatt 
staedt, and the diplomas and medals 
were presented by the president 
Karleton Hackett. M. A. M 





Kathryn Lee, soprano, has_ been 
Paris since the end of March. Besides 
her Paris recital in June she has been « 
gaged for thirty appearances in France, 
Holland, Switzerland and England. Seven 
of these appearances will be in opera 
She will return to this country late in 
October to fill concert engagements 


— 








Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th 
St., New York City. Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 16. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 351 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio, June 20. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, 
Texas, Jan. 12. 

Jeannette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore, 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., Yates Center, 
Kansas. Topeka, Kansas, April, 1021. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 
June 2. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois, Monthly Classes. 

Melia Satmayer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 


xas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 915 Carnegie Hall, Normal Class, 
June 15. New York City, Aug. 1. 

a “— Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Oregon. 
une te 








DUNNING SYSTEM. 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows: 


Harriet Bacon McDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Avenue 
cago, Dallas, Texas, June 1. Chicago, August 
Mrs. Ura Wrinkle Synott, 824 North Ewing A 

Dallas, Texas. 
Ruby Frances John, Dallas Academy of Music, Da 


Texas. 

Maude Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservator; 
Music. Kansas City, Mo 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, ‘ 
Oxford College, Oxford, O., June 27—July 30. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 2lst St., Richmond 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, T* 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma ( 
Okla. May—June 6 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, India 
apolis, Indiana. 

Adda 0. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, O 
April, June, Sept. 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Forth Wor 
Texas. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., 


Houston, Tex 
May 3; Sept. 19 


Information and Booklet upon request. 
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~ PORTLAND BOYS TO MAKE TOUR IN WEST 





| Whitney Chorus Will Sing in 


Cities of Oregon and 
California 


PORTLAND, ORE, July 7.—The Whitney 
Boys’ Chorus of 700 voices under H. E. 
K. Whitney, and a boys’ orchestra of 
seventeen under the leadership of Joseph 
A. Finley, appeared in a concert on June 
9) at the Municipal Auditorium. The 
program opened with a choral number, 
which was followed by solos, quartets and 
sextets. Richard Averill, boy soprano, 
sang Arditi’s “I] Bacio.” Other soloists 


were Nathan Weston, Francis Duvall 
and Donald Confrey. Robert Carlton 
played a_violin obbligato for Francis 
Duvall. Edward Carey of Seattle gave 
several cornet solo numbers. The accom- 
panists were Professor Muir and Frank 
Alexander, organists; Frank Shull, Carol 
Hansen and Floyd Dodder, pianists. 


Governor Olcott complimented the boys 
and their leader on the performance. 
The Governor spoke of plans to organize 
choruses in ten of the Northwestern 
States, with the object of bringing to 
Portland in 1925 a mammoth choir of 
20,000 voices to sing at the World’s Fair 
for a period of eight weeks. 

A meeting was held on June 22 at the 
Whitney headquarters to incorporate the 
chorus. It was decided to name the 
organization the Whitney Boys’ Chorus 
Association, Inc., and to have a board of 
directors from five to fifteen members. 
The following directors were named: 
F. E. Beach, Dr. J. J. Straub, E. T. 
Grewell, B. W. Sleeman, O. V. Badley 
and Dr Joshua Stansfield The following 
officers were elected: E. T. Grewell, 
president; Dr. J. J. Straub, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Beach, treasurer; O. 
Badley, secretary. 

Director Whitney and 131 members of 
the chorus have left Portland on an auto- 
mobile tour of Oregon and California. 


.They will go as far as San Diego, giving 
» S 


concerts on the way. 





HEAR LEMARE IN RECITAL 
ON NEW WEST COAST ORGAN 





Fine Instrument Installed by University 
of Southern California—Students 
Give “Creation” 


Los ANGELES, CAL, July 5.—The Uni- 
versity of South California has com- 
pleted a large administration building 
and an auditorium seating about 1800. 
It is gothic in style and the design is in 
excellent taste. A Morgan organ of 
nearly 5000 pipes and an unusual array 
of combination and solo stops has been 
installed. The first performance on the 
new organ was given en June 21 in a 
recital by Edwin H. Lemare. Mr. Le- 
mare demonstrated his own virtuosity 
and the scope of the instrument in a 
brilliant program. He gave another re- 
cital on June 23, which had as enthusi- 
astic a greeting as did the first one. 

On the night intervening the Univer- 
sity Chorus, under Horatio Cogswell, 
presented “The Creation” with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Isabelle Curl Piana, so- 
prano; Raymond Harmon, tenor, and 
Fred McPherson, bass. W. F. G. 


SAN JOSE GRADUATIONS 


Two Conservatories Hold Commence- 
ment Exercises 


SAN JOSE, CAL., July 5.—The senior 
recital at the Pacific Conservatory was 
given on June 20, with the following 
participating: Mary Murray, violinist; 
Alberta Shafsky and Kathleen Spooner, 
organists; Margaret Reichers, Maud 
Lai, and Richard Waring, pianists. Miss 
Lai is the first Chinese woman to grad- 
uate from the Conservatory. Miss Mur- 
ray, Miss Shafsky and Mr. Waring have 
been recommended for membership in 
the national honorary society, Pi Kappa 
Lambda. Erma Leedy and _ Phoebe 
O’Connor received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Music in theory and public school 
music, in addition to the candidates ap- 
pearing on the program, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Reichers and Miss Lai, who 
received diplomas only. A large class 
recelved credentials in public school 
music, 

Richard Waring won the pianistic 
honors at the young artists’ competition 
neld by the California Federation of Mu- 








sic Clubs in Oakland recently. He is 
a resident of Denair, and worked at the 
piano under Howard H. Hanson, dean of 
the Pacific Conservatory. 

The Notre Dame College of Music sup- 
lied an interesting musical program for 
the commencement exercises, ensemble 
numbers being the main features. The 
college graduated Maxine Cox, pianist, 
and awarded a medal to Margaret Ma- 
thieu for her. undergraduate work. 

The Elks Lodge presented a musical 
program for their members and guests, 
with the Richards Glee Club as the spe- 





cial attraction. M. M. F. 
LECTURES IN LONG BEACH 
Californians Hear Organ  Series— 


Choral Society Ends Season 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 5.—A new de- 
parture in church music is the series of 
lecture-recitals given by Laurella Latour- 
ette Chase, organist at the First Metho- 
dist Church, covering the history and 
the literature of the instrument. Miss 
Chase, who is also a pianist of ability, 
appeared in a recital for the benefit of 
the First Christian Church on June 17, 
playing a group in connection with the 
Ampico. 

The Long Beach Choral Oratorio So- 
ciety of 90 members, Clarence E. Krin- 
bill, conductor, gave at their last concert 
of the season recently a fine interpreta- 
tion of the cantata “Lora, from the Saga 
of Eric the Red.” The soloists were 
Jessica Dixon, dramatic soprano, former 
prima donna of the Mission Play, and 
Russi Rinaldo, violinist. 


FLUTE PLAYERS ORGANIZE 








Portland Musicians Form Association of 
Nineteen Charter Members 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 5.—The Port- 
land Flute Club has been organized with 
nineteen charter members, and a recital 
at an early date is planned. The of- 
ficers elected were: Robert E. Millard, 
president; H. C. Knight, vice-president; 
J. C. Abbett, secretary-treasurer. The 
roster of membership is: J. C. Abbett, 
Paul Bathe, F. V. Badollet, Emil Engan, 
George Henkel, F. F. Jancke, H. G. 
Knight, C. W. Lewis, I. Micolli, R. E. 
Millard, George Meridith, F. Leoupold, 
U. O. Rogers, Doris Wildman, Orpha 
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who after 7 years of study and operatic appearances in 
Italy, has returned to the United States, and is now avail- 
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Parker, Margaret Laughton, Beulah 
Clark, Paul Johns and John W. Rey- 
nolds. ; 

Pauline Alderman, head of the theory 
department of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory, has gone to Berkeley, Cal., to 
study with her former instructor, Caro- 
line Alchin. Miss Alchin’ will be in 
charge of the harmony classes at the 
University of California this summer. 
Miss Alderman will return to Portland 
to resume her conservatory duties in Sep- 
tember. 

The Carrie Jacobs-Bond Musical Club 
met on June 23 at the home of Margaret 
and Elizabeth Reynolds, Margaret Hune 
and Helen Rittenour assisting. The fol- 
lowing participated in a program under 
the direction of Mrs. Carrie R. Beau- 
mont: Dorothy Gruber, Margaret and 
Elizabeth Reynolds, Eleanor and Mar- 
jorie Scott, Irene Horn, June Frampton, 
Virginia Hale, Helen McCraney, Frances 
Jordan, Margaret Hune, Sylvia and Law- 
rence Overbeck, Nora Loepold, Marion 
Smith, Margaret Tobey, Edna Leich and 
Edwin Donnelly. I. C. 





Dr. Stewart Resumes Organ Recitals in 
San Diego 

SAN D1EGo, CAL., July 5.—Dr. Humph- 
rey J. Stewart, official organist for the 
Spreckels recitals in Balboa Park, has 
returned from his Eastern trip and has 
resumed his daily concerts. Marshall 
Giselman of San Francisco was in charge 
during Dr. Stewart’s absence. 

Mrs. Alice Barnett Price, composer, 
has returned to San Diego to teach mu- 
sic in the high school. She studied com- 
position in Chicago and has recently pro- 


duced several trios for violin, ’cello and 
piano. . W. F. G. 





“The Wayfarer” to Be Given in Seattle 


SEATTLE, July 5.—The pageant, “‘The 
Wayfarer,” will be produced under 
the direction of Montgomery Lynch dur- 
ing the week of July 23 to 30, in the 
University of Washington stadium, seat- 
ing 380,000 persons. Proceeds of the 
pageant will go toward clearing the debt 
of the State stadium. The pageant is 
the work of Rev. Dr. James E. Crowther, 
formerly a resident of Seattle. Three 
thousand singers and 2000 other par- 
ticipants will appear in the production. 





Hurlbut Talks and Sings for Kansas City 
Opera School 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 18.—Harold 
Hurlbut, tenor, appeared before members 
of the Cranston Opera School, recently, 


in a program of operatic arias followed 
by a short but earnest talk in favor of 
opera in English. He stated that the 
only way to read the heart of a musical 
public was through the medium of its 
own language. His singing, as well 
as his spoken message, was received with 
marked cordially. 





Demonstrate Perfield System in St. Louis 


St. Louis, June 25.-The festival pro- 
grams given at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium by Miss Hammon’s School 


of Piano recently, afforded a chance for 
the appraisal not only of the young stu- 
dents’ attainments as pianists but also 
of their knowledge of the theoretic 
groundwork of their art. Miss Hammon 
is a normal teacher of the Effa Ellis 
Perfield teaching system. With her are 
associated several other teachers. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Katherine Laidlaw 
and pupils gave a program of interpreta- 
tive dancing at the Heilig Theater on 
June 15. Constance Piper, pianist, was 
assisting artist and Marion Ramon Wil- 
son, dramatic contralto of San Fran- 
cisco, sang two: numbers. The pupils 
presented were Jane Freidlander, Sally 


Marshall, Phyllis Glazbrook, Dorothy 
Smith, Elizabeth Talbott, Josephine 
Smith, Hannah Laidlaw, Frances 


Spaulding, Marion Farrell and Harriet 
Breyman. 





CORVALLIS, ORE.—The twenty-second 
annual commencement of Oregon Agri- 
cultural College was held on June 13. 
The soloist was Mrs. Henry W. Metzger, 
soprano, of Portland., Gustav Dunkle- 
berger was the accompanist. 
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Booking Tour Will 
Take Alma V oedisch 
From East to West 





—- 








Alma Voedisch 


Alma Voedisch, concert manager of 
New York and Chicago, is at present 
associated with the International Con- 
cert Direction, Inc., Milton Diamond, di- 
rector. During the past season Miss 
Voedisch was the Western representative 
for this bureau, but recently, after a 
few weeks spent in New York, she left 
for a booking tour which will take her 
over the entire United States. 

At one time Miss Voedisch was the 
assistant to the manager of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony and booked many tours 
for that organization. She went on the 
road for several different managers ana 
finally opened her own office in Chicago 
and then in New York. Miss Voedisch 
has also had the honor of being one of 
the first women advance managers of an 
opera company, when she served in that 
capacity for the Boston Opera and per- 
sonally managed numerous engagements 
for this organization. 

Miss Voedisch believes that the great 
future of music in this country lies in 
the permanent local organizations. She 
says she hopes to see a big artist series 
in every small town and back of it such 
institutions as the chamber of commerce, 
Rotary clubs, women’s clubs, and public 
schools. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Ethel Murrill 
and Nellie Davis were presented in a 
piano recital by their teacher, Mrs. Earl 
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Hans Kindler Touring Europe 
After Record Season in America 





(Portrait on Front Page) 
ANS KINDLER, ’cellist, who sailed 
for Europe recently in order to fill 
engagements in London and Continental 
cities, has just completed the most suc- 
cessful season of his career under the 
direction of Concert Management Arthur 


Judson. During the past season, he 
played in sixty-two concerts, which in- 
cluded nine orchestral engagements, 
under Stokowski, Gabrilowitsch and 
Stransky, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore and Detroit. One 
of the features of his season was his 
joint appearance on numerous occasions 
with Olga Samaroff, pianist. 

Mr. Judson has already booked appear- 
ances for Mr. Kindler for next season, 
in Washington, New York, Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, Ann Arbor, Evanston, Pitts- 
burgh, Louisville, St. Louis, Ripon and 
Milwaukee, Wis.,; Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Beaver Falls and Bethlehem 
Pa., Norfolk, Va., Dallas, Belton, 
Austin, Houston, Galveston and San 
Antonio, Tex., besides many other places 
still under negotiation. He will continue 
to play in joint recital with Mme. Samar- 
off, and will also give a limited number 
of sonata recitals with Ethel Leginska. 

Mr. Kindler was born in Rotterdam in 
1892. At the age of eight, he began the 


study of the piano and ’cello, winning 
first prize for both at the Rotterdam 
Conservatory at the age of thirteen. He 
made his début in Berlin, under the 
baton of Kunwald, achieving such success 
that engagements with other orchestras 
immediately followed and appearances 
were made in Holland, Germany and 
England, under Mengelberg, Kunwald, 
Landon, Ronald and Schénberg. When 
he was only eighteen years old he was 
engaged as professor at the Scharwenka 
Conservatory in Berlin. Outstanding 
features of his European successes were 
his tours with Julia Culp and Xaver 
Scharwenka. 

Mr. Kindler came to America in the 
summer of 1914 to visit relatives. The 
outbreak of the war caused the can- 
cellation of his contract as first ’cellist 
with the Charlottenburg Opera, so he 
decided to remain in this country and 
accepted the post of principal ’cellist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, resign- 
ing at the close of the season of 1919- 
1920, to devote himself exclusively to 
concert work for which he was already 
in great demand. His marriage to an 
American girl, Alice Riddle, a talented 
Philadelphia artist, and his success in 
the United States, make it possible to 
add his name to the constantly growing 
list of celebrated musicians who have 
adopted America as their country. 





André Polah Heard 
in Joint Recitals 


With Cyril Scott 











André Polah, Violinist, Who Is Giving 
Summer Recitals Abroad 


André Polah, the Belgian violinist, is 
appearing in joint recital, in England 
and on the Continent, with Cyril Scott, 
the British composer and pianist. He 
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is accompanied by his wife, who is a 
daughter of Richard Le Gallienne, and 
a portrait painter of note. Mr. Polah 
will tour America in the autumn and 
will be soloist with several major sym- 
phonies. 





Richard Hale Gives Recital in Tuxedo 


TUXEDO, N. Y., July 1.—Before a dis- 
tinguished audience on Friday, June 24, 
the third recital of the series of “‘Morn- 
ing Musicals” was given by Richard 
Hale, the young baritone, who made so 
excellent an impression in his Aeolian 
Hall recital in New York during the 
season just passed. Mr. Hale sang songs 
by Caldara, Durante, Hugo Wolf, Grieg, 
Balakireff, Franck, Debussy, Fourdrain 
and American and English songs by 
Chadwick, Ireland, Robert Nathan, 
Busch, Burleigh, Guion and others and 
was received with unanimous approval. 
Gordon Russell Thayer, who conducts 
the series of recitals, was at the piano 
and was a praiseworthy accompanist. 





Chamber Music Art Society Members 
Preparing Programs 


Cyril Towbin, first violin; Karl Kraeu- 
ter, second violin; Percy Such, ’cello, and 
Nicolai Moldavan, viola, members of the 
String Quartet of the Chamber Music 
Art Society, left this week for Blue Hill, 
Me., where they will spend the summer 
with Franz Kneisel. They will devote 
considerable time to the preparation of 
programs for the coming season. 





Four Thousand Attend Opening Con- 
cert in Central Park 


More than 4000 persons attended the 
opening concert of the sixth annual sea- 
son of community sings at the Mall, 
Central Park, on July 3. A vocal and 
instrumental program was _ presented, 
after which a sing was conducted under 
the auspices of the New York Com- 
munity Chorus. The concerts will con- 
tinue for ten Sunday evenings under 
the direction of Harry Barnhart, con- 
ductor of the Community Chorus. 





Nina Morgana to Stay in Buffalo Dur- 
ing July 


Nina Morgana, who recently became 
Mrs. Bruno Zirato, and who has been 
living with her husband, secretary to 
Mr. Caruso, in the tenor’s apartment at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt since her marriage, 
has left to spend the month of July with 
friends in Buffalo, her birth place. 





Make Extensive Plans for Asheville 
Festival 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 5.—Extensive 
plans are now being made for the Music 
Festival to be held here the week of 
August 8. Nine concerts are to be given 
during the week, and there will be a 
festival chorus of 200, a children’s cho- 
rus of 250, conducted by Willis J. Cun- 
ningham, supervisor of music in the 
schools, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with Dr. Thaddeus Rich, conductor. 


Wade Brown is general conductor of the 
festival and conductor of the festival 
chorus. The soloists engaged are Anna 
Case, Marie Sundelius, Jeanne Gordon, 
Joy Sweet, contralto; Charles Marshall, 
Paul Althouse, Royal Dadmun, Henri 
Scott, Grace Potter Carroll and Helen 
Pugh, pianists, and Francis MacMillen, 
violinist. The choral works to be given 
are “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and 
Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form. The 
directors of the Festival Association are: 
Dr. A. S. Wheeler, president; Judge J. D. 
Murphy, vice-president; H. E. Gruver, 
secretary-treasurer; Alvah H. Lowe, Ed- 
win L. Gill, Frank Smith, Edwin L. 
Brown, C. T. Carr, Jack Westall, Willis 
G. Cunningham, Mrs. J. G. Stikeleather, 
Fred Kent and J. G. Stikeleather. 





SINGS FOR BANKERS 





John Barnes Wells Completes Season 
and Leaves for Roxbury, N. Y. 


John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, 
left New York on Thursday, June 30, for 
Roxbury, N. Y. accompanied by his 
family. He will spend the entire sum- 
mer there returning to New York in 
the fall to begin his concert season. 
Mr. Wells’ final concert of this season 
took place on Thursday evening, June 
23, when he appeared in Atlantic City 
at the annual convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association at the 
Hotel Ambassador. Mr. Wells scored an 
emphatic success, singing some old Eng- 
lish songs, a group of modern American 
songs and a number of his own, being 
encored repeatedly. Phil Ohman was his 
accompanist. 





Carl Roeder Goes on Vacation 


Following one of his busiest seasons 
as teacher of piano, Carl M. Roeder 
has left New York for Center Harbor, 
on Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. He will 
spend the summer there with Mrs. 
Roeder and their daughter, Dorothy. 





New York Symphony to Open Chautau- 
qua Season July 11 


The New York Symphony, under the 
batons of Albert Stoessel for the first 
three weeks and Rene Pollain for the 
last three weeks, will commence its sum- 
mer engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
on July 11. 





Galli-Curci Reaches Chicago on Motor 
Trip Across Country 


CHICAGO, June 30.—On the cross- 
country motor trip which they are mak- 
ing from Minneapolis to Highmount, 
N. Y., the singer’s summer home, Mme. 
Galli-Curci and her husband, Homer 








Samuels, arrived in Chicago yest, 
Mme. Galli-Curci, who is doing n 
the driving, said that she would 
three months in the Catskills pre; 
for next season, which she wants. 
the biggest season in her career. 
Galli-Curci is markedly optimis: 
the future of the Chicago Opera A 
tion, and declares her belief thai 
Mary Garden it will reach une, 
heights. Mme. Galli-Curci an, 
Samuels made the distance from 
apolis here in twenty-one hours. 





Alda to Feature Silberta Sop 


All of Frances Alda’s program 
season are to testify to the singer’ 
in Rhéa Silberta’s song, “The Mes 
Another Silberta song, “Yohrzeit. 
featured by Melba McCreery, so; 
at her appearance at a recent Glo/ 
cert. Miss Silberta was the accom 
on this occasion. 
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Bill Aimed at Music Copyright 
Arouses Opposition in Washington 





Amending Measure Would Restrict Rights of Composers and 
Give Picture Theaters Performing License—Active An- 
tagonism Develops and Strong Fight Is Expected 








WAsHinaton, July 6—What is 
considered here to be an attempt 
on the part of motion picture producers 
and exhibitors to secure the right to use 
copyrighted musical compositions in con- 
nection with their film performances is 
embodied in a bill introduced last week 
in the House of Representatives by 
Chairman Lampert of the House Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

It is believed that the effect of the 
bill, if passed, would be to do away with 
the protective rights of owners of musi- 
cal copyrights, in so far as they can be 
made to apply to motion picture and 
similar performances. 

The proposed amendment is appended 
to the section relating to the protection 
of musical works, and reads as follows: 

“Provided, that the copyright control 
shali not extend to public performances 
for profit of musical compositions where 
such performance is made from printed 
or written sheets or reproducing devices 
issued under the authority of the owner 
of the copyright.” 

The section as it now stands provides 


in effect that any person complying with 
the provisions of the act “shall have the 
exclusive right to perform the copy- 
righted work publicly for profit if it be 
a musical composition, and to make any 


arrangement or setting of it or of the 
melody of it in any system of notation 
or any form of record in which the 
thought of an author may be recorded 
and from which it may be read or re- 
produced.” 

As a condition of extending the copy- 
right control to such mechanical repro- 
ductions, it is provided in the existing 
legislation that “whenever the owner of 
a musical copyright has used or per- 
mitted or knowingly acquiesced in the 
use of the copyrighted work upon the 
parts of instruments serving to repro- 
duce mechanically the musical work, any 
other person may make similar use of 
the copyrighted work upon payment to 
the copyright proprietor of a royalty of 
two cents on each such part manufac- 
tured.” 


It is held that the proposed amend- - 


ment would permit of such reproduction 
from the authorized work without neces- 
sity of payment of the royalty. 
According to information obtained by 
the MUSICAL AMERICA bureau from the 
House Committee on Patents, the chair- 
man of which committee introduced the 
bill, the request for its enactment was 
made by certain motion picture interests. 
Although the bill was introduced only 
a few days ago, active opposition to its 
passage is said to have already developed. 
It is expected that a strong fight will be 
made against the bill before the Com- 
mittee on Patents, to which it was re- 
ferred, when the hearings take place. The 
date for the hearings has not as yet been 
announced. A. T. M. 





HEAR STUDENTS IN DETROIT 
AS SEASON REACHES END 


Commencement Exercises Alone Occupy 
Field and Graduates Demonstrate 
Gifts—Artists Flee Heat 


DETROIT, July 5.—With the exception 
of the commencement exercises of the 
various conservatories, musical activities 
here have ceased for the summer. 

The graduates of the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art received diplomas in the 


Temple Beth El on June 23. A musical 
program was given by the Institute Or- 
chestra, Gertrude Vanderbush, violinist; 
Grace E. Solomon, vocalist, and Martha 
Bartholomew, pianist. The following re- 
ceived diplomas and __ certificates: 
Bachelor of Music, Czarina Penney; 
artist diplomas, Martha Bartholomew, 
Eva Clark, Mrs. Grace E. Solomon, 
Marguerite Kirk Strachan and Gertrude 
Justine Vanderbush; certificates of 
graduation, Agnes A. Anger, Mary E. 
Birrel, A. Muriel Boyum, Ruth Harrow, 
Edna Burger, Hazel B. Ries, Vivian 
Schwerin and Myrtella J. Snyder. 
Graduates of the Detroit Conservatcry 
gathered at the Jefferson Avenue Presby- 
terlan Church on June 24. Saul Abram- 
ovitch, Sister Cecilia and William 
Schenck received the degree of Bachelor 








of Music; Mildred Campbell, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Holden-Harrison, Mrs. Dora Gut- 
tentag, Mrs. Rose Guttentag, Mrs. Rose 
Rubinstein and Lois Wheelock, post 
graduate, piano department; Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Davis, post-graduate, voice de- 
partment, received diplomas. Other 
graduates were Hazel Becker, Mabel 
Cook, Florence E. Charles, Marie J. Du- 
puis, Helen Gillespie, Margaret Grant, 
Urilda Ingersoll, Mrs. Florence Kandt, 
Henry Lichwardt, Dora Miller, Elmer 
Mundt, Theresa Noll, Thelma McAnd- 
less, Maybelle Robinson, Edna Sorensen, 


Lillian M. Simpson, Ione Shepard, 
Catherine Venus, Rowena Wagley, 
piano; Lewis Powell, violin; Joseph 
Cizauskas, Mrs. Bertha Estes, Thelma 
McAndless, Mrs. Arrah Shaw, voice; 
Sarah Mary Newton, organ; Vincent 
Tkaczyk, Clara Sippel, theory; Mrs. 


Henrietta Davis, Helen Gillespie, Naomi 
Leacock, Faith Pelkey, Mrs. J. P. Young, 
public school music. A program was 
given by Sarah Newton, organist, Estelle 
Wrock. vocalist; Earl Morse, violinist; 
Jesse Morehouse and Catherine Burlin- 
game, accompanists. J. Lawrence Erb of 
Urbana, IIl., gave an address. 

The graduation exercises of the De- 
troit School of Music took place at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts on June 23, 
the program being given by vocal pupils 
of H. Whorlow Bull and violin pupils of 
J. Sweinsberger. The following received 
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diplomas: Teachers’ normal course: Au- 
dry Kathryn Kirchner, Dorothea Vir- 
ginia Reese, Mamie June Snyder, Vera 
Sokolov, Mary Magdalin Waldsmith, 
Archie C. Houk, Edward F. Schepansky; 
post graduate course: Anne M. Aber- 
nathy, Dorothea Jane Lemke, Lucille 
Pauline Slawinski, Hattie Labuhn; artist 
course: Mollie Karl. 

Alma Peterson, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Board of Commerce on June 
30. The event was under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ National League. 

Charles Frederic Morse has completed 
a series of three June recitals given in 
the Women’s City Club. A feature of 
the third musicale was the presentation 
of Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” by 
the quartet of the First Congregational 
Church, of which Mr. Morse is organist. 
The quartet is composed of Muriel 
Mager! Kyle, Elizabeth Bennett, Orville 
Griffiths and John E. Coulter. 

The annual exodus of musical folk has 
begun, the first to go being Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabrilowitsch and their daughter, who 
are summering in Switzerland. Robert 
de Bruce, manager of the orchestra, is 
in London and Ilya Schkolnik, concert- 
master, is touring Belgium, France and 
Germany. William Grafing King and 
Victor Kolar, of the orchestra are spend- 
ing the season at Charlevoix and Philipp 
Abbas, of the same forces, is in Europe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederic Morse 
are at an eastern watering place, and 
Margaret Mannebach is at Ocean Beach, 
Conn. Guy Bevier Williams is in Chi- 
cago, as is William Schenk of the Detroit 
Conservatory. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Pease are occupying their cottage at 
Cragsmoor, New York, and the James 
Devoe’s are motoring in the East. Sev- 
eral teachers of the Detroit Conserva- 
tory are coaching with Oliver Denton in 
New York, among them being Mary F. 
Pimlott, Ethel Littell and Adelgatha 
Morrison. Mrs. Therese Noll and Mamie 
Gruel are with Thomas Whitney Surette 
of Boston, and Ada L. Gordon is in 
Houghton, Mich., where she appeared as 
soloist for the Michigan Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Mayhew have left for Europe, as have 
May Preston, Sylvia Simons and Mar- 
guerite Luderer. M. McD. 





Chicago Metropolitan Conservatory 


Holds Commencement 


CHICAGO, June 25.—The Metropolitan 
Conservatory of Music held its annual 
commencement exercises on Wednesday 
evening, June 22, in Kimball Hall. 

M. A. M. 





Operetta Given by School Children of 
Fond Du Lac 


Fonp Du Lac, Wis., June 25.—The 
art and music department of the public 
schools gave two public presentations 
of the operetta, “The House That Jack 
Built,” by Jessie L. Gaynor, on June 2. 
Elsbeth Korrer was musical director, 
and Marie Krumme, accompanist. 








Mason City Women in Musicale 


MASON City, IowA, June 18.—A mati- 
née musicale was given at the Country 
Club recently before 150 guests. -Among 
the performers were Mrs. F. C. Gorman, 
soprano;, Mrs. Clement Fitzgerald, read- 
er, and Mrs. W. J. Holahan, accompanist. 
At the close of the program Mrs. Gorman 
led mass singing. The hostesses were 
Mrs. B. F. Weston and Mrs. G. H. 
Feldman. B. C. 





Annual Music Festival at Regina 


REGINA, CAN., July 5.—The annual 
music festival was held at the Stadium 
on June 28. The program was given by 
the Regina Choral Society of 175 voices, 
the Regina Orchestral Society of fifty 
numbers, the Metropolitan Church Choir 
and the Twenty-eighth Battalion Band. 
Sam Livingstone, baritone, was soloist. 





Louis Graveure to Give Series of Three 
Concerts in Detroit 


DETROIT, July 5.—W. H. C. Burnett, 
manager for Louis Graveure, baritone, 
announces a Graveure series of three con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall, the opening 
concert to take place on Oct. 31. A 
series by one artist is unprecedented, 
says Mr. Burnett. 


Ralph _ Leopold, pianist, is spending 
part of the vacation at his summer home 
in Pennsylvania, and will be for the 
balance of the summer at the home of 
his sister, Mrs. Newton T. Baker, in 
Cleveland. 
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AMERICAN WORK FEATURED 
AT CLEVELAND MUSICALE 





Fortnightly Club Ends Season with 
Presentation of Grimm’s 


“Phrygian Rhapsody” 





CLEVELAND, July 5.—American music 
was featured at the last event of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club—a garden mu- 
sicale held on the grounds of E. E. 
Allyne on June 27. ‘The affair was for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund of 
the club, and was attended by an audi- 
ence of about 300. 

At the organ was Hugh Alexander, 
who has been engaged for the summer 
as organist for the Christ, Scientist, 
Mother Church of Boston, where his wife, 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander, is soprano so- 
loist. A suite of Moszkowski was ably 
performed by Mabelle Farrar Steffens, 
violinist of the Cleveland Symphony; 
Caroline Harter Williams and Mrs. H. D. 
Gifford. Piano solos ky Edith Moxom- 
Gray, who appeared with the Cleveland 
Symphony earlier in the season, included 
music by Fannie Dillon, the California 
composer. The first movement of a 
sonata written for Carreno, and still in 
manuscript, was admirably suited to the 
sympathetic style of this pianist. 

The audience then adjourned to the 
garden to witness the performance of 
an American work well deserving the 
consideration of music clubs of the coun- 
try—the “Phrygian Rhapsody” by C. 
Hugo Grimm of Cincinnati. It is writ- 
ten for contralto soloist, a quartet of 
women’s voices and accompaniment of 
harp and flute. At the Cleveland per- 
formance there was introduced a Greek 
dance executed by a dozen girls under 
the direction of Cathrene Emeda Her- 
man. In a pergola were the singers, 
also in Greek costume. The tones of 
harp and flute, the fine carrying quality 
of the women’s voices and the picture 
of the moving figures contributed to a 
thoroughly artistic presentation. 

The principals in this production were 
Bertha Scrimshaw, contralto; Mrs. 
Garda Colvin, Mrs. Harrison Ewing, 
Mrs. Doris Kaser and Charlotte Mur- 
phey, comprising the quartet; Kathryn 
Brown, harpist, and Florence McGibeny 
Brewer, flautist. 

A double quartet of male voices from 
the Singers’ Club, with Robert M. Craw- 
ford as soloist and Homer B. Hatch as 
conductor, closed the evening. “A Fort- 
nightly Song,’ composed by Mr. Hatch 
and dedicated to the Fortnightly Club, 
was a feature of the program. The 
Cleveland male chorus and the large 
women’s organization have both com- 
pleted their twenty-eighth season. 

Among the pupils’ recitals of the 
spring none has been more important 
than that of Rita Elandi, which has re- 
cently taken place in the Hotel Statler. 
Twenty voices from Akron, Youngstown 
and Cleveland were heard in an elaborate 
program. 





Harold Bauer, pianist, has just heard 
by cable from Paris that Pablo Casals, 
the Spanish ’cellist, gave a recital there 
last week, making his customary success. 
Mr. Casals will return to America for a 
concert tour next January, February, 
March and April under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 





Trans-Continental Tour, 1921-1922 
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VOCAL AND I 











“To the memory of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson” 
reads the _ dedication, 
which composer William 
Stickles and poet Gor- 
don Johnstone have placed on the page 
facing the first page of music of their 
cycle “Samoan Love Songs” (Huntzinger 
& Dilworth, Inc.). There was a time 
when song-cycles came to hand more 
frequently, in those days when two or 
three cycles made a big success every 
season. Nowadays the short song 
seems to be “what every singer wants.” 

But when a cycle of four songs, all 
of them as worthy of performance as 
these, comes along, 
we will be great- 
ly surprised if we 
do not see it im- 
mediately taken 
up by the singers 
and presented in 
recital programs 
next season. 


A Samoan 
Love Song 
Cycle by 
Mr. Stickles 


earned our praise 
on other occa- 
sions; he is a mu- 
sician of parts and 
has a_ genuine 
knowledge of the 
voice, being quite 
as able a vocal in- 
structor as he is a 
composer. These 
songs show it, whether we examine the 
gentle rhythmed inflection of the first 
“The Road of the Loving Heart,” the 
second “You Will Forget,” filled with a 
tense dramatic feeling, the tender “Un- 
der My Heart I Carried You,” or the 
impassioned and truly climactic “Take 
All of Me,” with which the cycle is 
brought to its conclusion. Here are four 
songs, well contrasted, well conceived, 
melodic in the main, fraught with an 
atmospheric something that we are will- 
ing to grant suggests Samoa, or some 
other place like it. There is a tropical 
beauty in the texts that Mr. Stickles has 
failed in no place to reflect; he has seized 
the pulse of Mr. Johnstone’s verse and 
made it even more vital in song. 

In our opinion the finest of the four 
songs is “Under My Heart I Carried 
You,” a song that stands out as a very 
distinct achievement. In its prelude 
Mr. Stickles has made one of the most 
exquisite uses of the augmented triad 
that we recall, employing it beneath his 
melodic phrase and then entering upon 
the song. This song is calm, and its 
avoidance of all complexity gives it a 
beauty that is all its own. The poem 
makes it a song for soprano and con- 
traltos only, but the other three songs 
may be sung by high or low voices of 
both sexes. The final song, “Take All 
of Me,” is a dramatic item, almost like 
an aria in its sweep. Its final page has 
a surge that will carry an audience when 
sung and played up to tempo and the 
closing measures are most vivid. 

Mr. Johnstone’s four poems have far- 
nished excellent material for Mr. 
Stickles; they are all well done and show 
that their author wrote con amore of the 
Samoa of Robert Louis Stevenson. In 
none has Mr. Johnstone written better 
than in “Under My Heart,” even though 
his “Take All of Me” holds a little rec- 
ord for its burning impassioned emotion, 
making us think of Arthur Symons’ 
“‘Love’s Jubilate” in its frank utterance 
of the emotional fire, that has wrecked 
empires and overturned thrones ever 
_ the days of the famous Adam and 

ve. 

“Samoan Love Songs” ought to be- 
come as widely sung and liked a cycle 
as Mrs. Woodforde-Finden’s “Indian 
Love Lyrics” was when they appeared. 
Messrs. Stickles and Johnstone may do 
for Samoa what Mrs. Finden and an- 
other English woman, Laurence Hope, 
did for India—namely make persons feel 
its spell, who knew it before only as a 
place once studied in the geography class 
in school. 





William Stickles 


* * * 


The Oriental- Some day Granville Ban- 
ist, Bantock, tock will decide that he 
With Five New has done enough songs 
Chinese Songs in the manner of the 

East, and then he may 
set out on some new path of comnosi- 
tion. In the meantime he seems to busy 
himself these last few years with groups 
of Chinese songs every now and so often. 
Here are five more: “The Emvperor,” 
“The Red Lotus,” “In the Palace,” “The 
Peach Flower” and “The Garden of 
Bamboos” (G. Ricordi & Co. London: 


Mr. Stickles has | 





Elkin & Co., Ltd.). There is little dif- 
ference between these and those many 
other sets, to which we have made ref- 
erence. These poems, are however, 
adaptations from the Chinese, made by 
E. Powys Mathers, whereas Mr. Bantock 
before has used freely the Cranmer- 
Byng and Giles versions of the poetry of 
the Celestials. 

The trouble with Mr. Bantock is not 
his composing ability, but his lack of 
variety. In every set of Chinese songs 
he has written the last few years there 
is a certain style that is carried through 
relentlessly. In this set we find the 
same. One song, “The Red Lotus,” is 
a superb piece, while “In the Palace” 
has moments of unusual beauty. “The 
Garden of Bzamboos” just fails to con- 
vince, despite its very Chinese touches 
and its adroit harmonic shifts. 

“The Emperor” and “The Peach 
Flower” are issued in high and low keys, 
the other songs of the set in three keys, 
high, medium and low. 


* * ok 
The Last In an imposing edition, 
Word in we have received So- 
Sonatas! nata No. 1 (London: 


London and Continental 
Music Pub. Co., Ltd.) by the Indian Kaik- 
hosru Sorabji. Mr. Sorabji is, of course, 
not an American Indian—he is an Asiatic 
Indian, like Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and other intellectuals of the East, who 
gather from time to time in the British 
capital. 

In his first sonata, Mr. Sorabji has 
gone the whole road at one effort. There 
seems little left for him to do. He isa 
futurist, he is an iconoclast, he makes 
the best and the worst of musical mod- 
ernistic complexity seem simple in com- 
parison with the masses of notes he has 
set on paper. Even in the matter of 
notation he goes us all one better! To 
be sure, writing for piano and employing 
three staves from time to time when it 
aids the reader, is nothing new; but 
writing one’s whole work on three staves 
and placing a Roman figure eight before 
the time signature on the uppermost line 
to indicate that this line is to be played 
an octave higher than written, is new 
and adds neither to the gaiety of na- 
tions or anything else. If you think it 
is easy to read three lines right along, 
remembering that the top one is to be 
played an octave higher, just try it and 
see! 

How does the sonata sound? We have 
long since gotten over worrying about 
the sound of compositions of this kind. 
Leo Ornstein’s pieces used to wound the 
ears of persons brought up on the Liszt- 
Chopin piano repertoire. Those very 
persons to-day enjoy the Ornstein pieces 
and having nurtured themselves in the 
last five years on the later Scriabin, 
Malipiero, Goossens, Stravinsky, et al., 
they will probably not be appalled by 
this Sorabji sonata. What we do not 
like abouc the work is its failure to im- 
press us with any structural outline. Its 
noise, or its beauties, if you will, al 
they will take care of themselves: by 
1930 you will hear a commentator on 
music of a decade then past speak of 
them as “old-fashioned” 

Technically the sonata of Mr. Sorabji 
is prodigiously exacting. Any concert 
pianist who would learn it must, we 
think, give up concertizing for a year 
and devote himself to it daily. What he 
would do after he has done that we do 
not dare say!!! 


* * * 


“Song of the Nun of 
Nidaros” (Published by 
the Composer) is Seneca 
Pierce’s setting of a 
familiar Longfellow poem. It is a song 
which he wrote for Frances Alda and 
which she has sung in her concerts. 
Though less individual than some of his 
other songs there is pronounced merit 
in this song, especially in the .first half 
of it, in which Mr. Pierce seems to have 
struck just the correct background for 
his text. We are less enthusiastic about 
the last part of the final page, which 
although not absolutely conventional, 
seems to be a bit forced in its climax, 
which could better have been worked up 
to in a gradual manner than plunged 
into, as it were. 

Yet it is a concert song that singers 
will admire greatly. For it gives them 
splendid opportunities to shine vocally. 
And that, after all is said and done, is 
what they desire. The song is issued for 
high, medium and low voices. A. W. K. 


Seneca Pierce 
Writes a Song 


for Mme. Alda 
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Charles “Suite Primeval,” (Part 
Skilton’s Two) based on Indian 
“Primeval’”’ tribal melodies, by 
Suite for Charles Sanford Skil- 
Orchestra ton, for orchestra (Carl 


Fischer), is a_ score 
worth hearing and knowing. A “Prime- 
val Suite,” as the aborigines whose mel- 
odies Professor Skilton has so artfully 
and effectively built up and developed 
in this: work might have played it, it 

might be an In- 

: dian pony of quite 
another, and a less 
pleasing color. 
Like many anoth- 
er natural product, 
Indian music is in 
most cases unfit 
for civilized use 
until treated with 
the magic of the 
white man’s imagi- 
nation. This qual- 
ity, the reshaping 
and developing of 
a more varied 
beauty out of his 





simple _ themes; 
‘ their enrichment 
Charles S. Skilton with the color 


resources of the modern orchestral 
medium; the bestowing upon them of the 
gift of form and cohesion, of interest, 
piquancy and emotion, really makes 
them what they are in this ultimate 
shape. We are more especially con- 
cerned here with Part Two of the Suite 
(Part One, including the “Deer Dance” 
and the ‘“‘War Dance” were played in 
their original form for string quartet 
by the Zoellner Quartet in 1916, and in 
their symphonic version by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra later in the 
same year). This second part of the 
work aims to complete an impression 
of the life of the Indian of the West in 
his primeval surroundings. The four 
numbers of which Part Two of the Suite 
is composed are based on tribal melodies 
obtained from Indian students at Hask- 
ell Institute, an Indian government 
school. We have in first instance a 
“Sunrise Song.” In this movement, 
where the original tribal melody is as- 
signed the violoncello, we can enjoy a 
morning worship song—a “Sacre du 
Printemps” song guiltless of Stravin- 
skian or Russian inflections—of the 
Winnebago Indians. It is very short 
and serves to introduce a “Gambling 
Song,” a chant delivered con fuoco by 
the onlookers on a former innocent 
species of Indian game played without 
stakes—these being introduced later by 
the white corrupter. The “Flute Sere- 
nade” is traditional Sioux, and is really 
a very charming and expressive thing. 
Professor Skilton has scored it with keen 
sense for its character and the emotional 
possibilities of the flute solo, and it af- 
fords a fine contrast in mood to the pre- 
ceding “Gambling Song.” The conclud- 
ing “Moccasin Game,” an Allegretto 
giocoso, with an almost continuous drum- 
beat in the basses, and whose Indian 
drum does noi cease from beginning to 
end, has plenty of spirit, movement and 
coler, and brings the suite to a_well- 
developed conclusion, musically. It will 
be a pity if so well-written and effective 
an orchestral composition by a native 
composer of real distinction, does not 
make a frequent appearance on the sym- 
phonic program. 


* * * 
New Organ A new group of organ 
Originals and transcriptions and orig- 
Transcriptions inals offers compositions 


whose acquaintance the 
manipulator of the manuals will be glad 
to make. The two originals are Gaston 
Borch’s “Pensées Lointaines” and Theo- 
dore Saul’s “Paraphrase on a Theme by 
Gottschalk” (Oliver Ditson Co). The 
first is a poetic little thing, allowing for 
grateful effects in registration; in the 
second, dedicated to Clarence Eddy (and 
edited by him), Theodore Saul develops 
with much beauty and mastery a Gotts- 
chalk theme, the Creole pianist’s well- 
known “The Last Hope.” Transcriptions 
include: a “Rhapsodie Triste,” by Ger- 
ardo Carbonara, expressively Italian, ar- 
ranged by Charles D. Irwin; a fine trans- 


cription by Mark Andrews of the 
beautiful “Angelus,” from Massenet’s 
“Scénes Pittoresques”; Edwin Arthur 


Kraft’s transcription of Gabriel Pierné’s 
“The Guardian Angel,” which supplies a 
captivating organ Andantino; the same 
musician’s arrangement of Grieg’s “Sol- 
vejg’s Song,” and a lilting, graceful, 
Lemont, 


short movement by Cedric W. 


— 


which may appear on the more secu!.,, 
recital program as “Lotus Bloom,” 
give pleasure to the devout in the ser, 
as an Andantino, as preference dicta: 


o* * a 
The Ritual Among the compos 
Dance of of Spain, it is Manue! 
Flame Falla’s name which 


heard more freque: 
than any other in these days, for h 
Spain’s greatest modernist, and was 
Iberian contributor to the “Tombeau j¢ 
Debussy” memorial in the shape of piano 
pieces dedicated to the great French .; 
some months ago. In de Falla’s “Dance 
Rituelle du Feu,” from his new ba) ict 
“El Amor Brujo” (London: J. & jy. 
Chester, Ltd.) we have, in the shape of 
a dynamically well-peppered Allegro, an, 
with an occasional clamorous shout 
interjectional voices, a rapid, savage } 
of rite-music to exorcise evil spirits. 
short themal phrase, which appear: 
again and again, gives unity and mean- 
ing to an insistent rhythm-beat, and the 
imaginative program of the composition 
is such that it establishes its effect « 
without terpsichorean adjuncts. 
* * * 
Frieda Peycke’s “Cheer 
Up, Honey,” and Phyllis 
Fergus’ “Day Dreams” 
(Clayton F. Sum my 
Co.) are excellent things 
of their kind. “Cheer 
Up, Honey” is a taking little darkey 
recitation with a chuckle in both text 
and piano background. Its optimisti 
conclusion that “. things that’s 
crooked one day always straighten out 
the next,” should make a country-wid 
appeal at the present moment. The 
Fergus “Day Dreams” is poetically and 
lyrically expressive, and aside from tix 
“speaking voice” and piano accompani- 
ment, enlists the services of a singing 
voice, and two obbligato violins. 

* * * 


“An Irish Peasant Love 


Fre 


Musical 
Readings by 
Frieda Peycke 
and Phyllis 


Fergus 


Two Songs by 


Gerrard Song,” and “A Song ir 
Williams Autumn,” by Gerrard 

Williams (London: 
Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) are lovely 
things: they combine—especially thé 


Irish song—speaking, appealing melody 
of a pure lyric type with exquisitely 
wrought accompaniments, and are most 
truly and intimately a valid musical ex- 
pression of their text poem. Both songs 
are published for high and low voice. 


x * «* F. H. M. 
Two Ballad “A Mother’s Croon” and 
Bits That “IT Love You More” 
Strive to (Sam Fox Pub. Co.) are 
Please two new pleasing bal- 


lads, the former by Ed- 
ward J. Walt, the second by that melli- 
flous person who styles herself Dorothy 
Lee. There is more than a suggestion 
of the “Mermaid’s Song” from Weber's 
“Oberon” in “A Mother’s Croon,’ into 
which the composer has injected a touch 
of German Volkstiimlichkeit that is very 
effective. “I Love You More” is of the 
real ballad breed, sentimental, well cli- 
maxed and none too original. For origi- 
nality in a ballad will make less friends 
for it, we are told, than a familiar 
strain. Both songs are to texts by El- 
dred Edson, who has in his texts not 
risen higher than the quality of the mu- 
sic. Editions of both songs in high, 
medium and low keys are published. _ 

* * * Ww 


Three “Studies, Scales and 
“Scholastic Pieces” in the first pos!- 
Series” tion, by Grace White; 
Volumes for “Foundation Scale—and 
Violin Chord Studies,” by Jo- 


seph Goldstein, and “Six 
Staccato Studies,” by Henry Schradieck 
(G. Schirmer) are issues in the publish- 
er’s “Scholastic Series.” Miss Whites 
book has been planned as an independent 
text-book for the beginner, but can 5 
used in connection with any other work. 
The student is given his finger, stucy, 
bowing exercises, scale and piece in on 
and the same key before taking up t 
next; and there are a number of me- 
odies for violin alone, for two violins an 
for violin and piano, in part by the com- 
poser herself, in part by others. (he 
book is admirably planned and shoul 
proportion results. The Goldstein s 
dies are, also in the first position; they 
are simple, progressively arranged 
practical, and end with the scales, tr 
of the tonic, and chords of the dom! 
and diminished seventh. The Schrad 
“Six Staccato Studies” is a posthun 
work, supplemental to the compos 
third book of Technical Exercises, 
zives the gist of the sharply articul: 
bowing type in condensed and d 
form. They have been edited and | 
vided with a foreword and some co! 
erations on the staccato by Theo 
Spiering. F. H. } 
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First Year Brings Recognition for Narberth Choral Society 








SVP i: 
SS lhe 


Members of the Narberth Choral Society and Its Leader, Clarence C. 


ARBERTH, PA., June 50.—Although 
less than a year old, the Narberth 
Choral Society, under the conductorship 
of Clarence C. Nice, has convinced its 
many supporters of its promise for the 
future. So rapidly has its reputation 


musical program there on June 19. The 
chorus was led in this concert by Mr. 
Nice and was assisted by the Leman 
Symphony in an attractive program. 
Narberth is just outside Philadelphia 
on the Pennsylvania line, and the rail- 
road officials are among the staunchest 





founder of the Orpheus Club; Fletcher 
W. Stites, member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and Dr. O. J. Snyder. There 
is a list of 200 associate members and 
an active baard of directors and execu- 
tive body. Much of the organization’s 
success is credited to Mr. Nice, who has 





Nice, Who Have Placed Their Suburb of Philadelphia on the Musical Map in Less Than a Year 


of this year in the Narberth Auditorium. 
The second concert was given on June 10. 

An orchestra of fifteen pieces provides 
the accompaniments for the chorus. Anne 
Jackson is concert master of this or- 
chestra. Erl Beatty has aided the or- 
ganization as accompanist. The second 





spread, that after its second concert it backers of the chorus, which numbers’ displayed musicianly qualities in train- season of the Choral Society will open 
was engaged by the management of the 100 men. Among the supporters are ing the chorus. with a concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
Steel Pier in Atlantic City to give a Charles E. Hires, Nicholas Touron, The society made its début on April 15 House, Philadelphia, in October. 
UTICA GRADUATES HEAR graduation exercises of the Utica Con- ger was busied with the award of the Barbara Maurel, soprano; Tom Burke, 
servatory, held recently in the New Cen- Oscar Saenger Scholarship. This car- tenor, and Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist, 


“PERVERSE MUSIC” DECRIED 


Johannes Magendanz Condemns Present 
Tendency As “Pandemonium 
of Howling Jackals” 
Utica, N. Y., July 5.—Popular music 
of a sort was compared to the Pied Piper 


of Hamelin, who lured the children away 
from good influences by the strains of 
his piping, in the address of Johannes 
Magendanz, teacher of piano, at the 
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tury Auditorium. Sharply arraigning 
“jazz,” Professor Magendanz called it 
“The acme of musical perversity, the 
pandemonium of braying asses and howl- 
ing jackals.” Speaking of commercial- 
ism in music, he declared that “commer- 
cialism and the pied piper have formed 
a corporation whose influences are shak- 
ing the very pillars of decency.” He 
urged all to “unfurl the standards that 
bear the symbol of truth, and march 
in a body with flying colors against these 
piperlings.” 


The graduates were: Susie Margaret 


Smith, elocution; Gladys Irene Fear, 
Anna _ Rozella Lapp, Helen Louise 


Meyer, Winifred Marie Pape, Mary Lil- 
lian Roberts and Harriet M. Woodworth, 
piano. Post graduates were John Roose- 
velt Jones and Grace F. Marshall, piano, 
and Corrine Mildred Stark, voice. 
Teachers’ certificates were awarded to 
George Crandall, Amelia Damsky, Daisy 
Douglas, Mabel Farrell, Margaret Grif- 
fith, Mildred Roberts and Edna Uebler, 
piano; Kathryn S. Bell and Florence 
Seib, voice. A large number of first, 
second, third and fourth grade certifi- 
cates were also awarded. A. E. P. 


$9000 CONCERT GUARANTY 


Rotarians of Buntlanton Assure Appear- 
ance of Artists Next Season 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., July 6.—The ar- 


tists’ concerts to be given next season 
by the Huntington Choral Association 
will be financially backed by the Rotary 
Club. This organization has guaranteed 
the sum of $9,000 toward expenses. 

The artists whose appearances have 
already been arranged for are Frances 
Alda, Caroline Lazzari, Charles Hackett, 
the Renato Zanelli Quartet, Eleanor 
Brock, and the Cincinnati Symphony, 


with Erno Dohnanyi as soloist. 


SAENGER IN CHICAGO 


Opens Classes ond Awards Scholarship 


in Voice at Musical College 

CHICAGO, June 30.—A larger group of 
students than ever before greeted Oscar 
Saenger when he began his fifth season 
of master classes at the Chicago Musical 
College, on June 27. He found some 
beautiful voices to work with. Besides 
his private lessons and répertoire and in- 
terpretation classes, he is making a spe- 
cial feature this.summer of his teachers’ 
normal classes, in which he has enrolled 
4 cag ® teachers from all over the country. 
Mr. Saenger will return to his New York 
studios on Sept. 26. 


Before opening his classes, Mr. Saen- 


ries two private lessons a week in the 
master classes from June 27 to July 30 
From the more than fifty contestants, 
Mr. Saenger finally chose two singers to 
share the scholarship. The winners were 
Miriam Klein, soprano, of Kokomo, Ind., 
and Mrs. Thelma Hinds Bollinger, con- 
tralto, of Mound Valley, Kan. Both 
singers were cordially greeted at the 
Saturday morning concert at the Zieg- 
feld Theater. Miss Klein was heard in 
the Jewel Song from “Faust,” and Mrs. 
Bollinger in the aria, “Stride la Vampa,” 
from “Trovatore.” 


Wilmington Assured of Public 
Concerts During Summer 


Band 


WILMINGTON, DEL. June 27.—Band 
concerts for the ensuing summer are 
around. They will be given under the 


direction of the Wilmington Community 
Service in the public parks and play- 
grounds, and on the plaza of the Public 


Building. 
The Westminster Glee Club has de- 
clined an invitation of Wassili Leps of 


Philadelphia, to give a concert at Willow 
Grove, Pa. Frederick W. Wyatt, conduc- 
tor of the club, has gone to the summer 
school conducted at Brookfield, Conn., as 
an assistant instructor. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra, of 
twenty pieces, is appearing in the new 
Aldine motion picture theater. J. Frank 
Merrick, a pupil of the Gustav Hille and 


Lefson-Hille Conservatories in Phila- 
delphia, is conductor. » wf 
Giulia Grilli Sings to 2000 in Benefit 


Concert at Huntington, L. L. 


June 25.—More 
2000 persons heard Giulia Grilli, 


HUNTINGTON, L. I., 
than 


mezzo-soprano, in her song recital on 
June 17, given for the benefit of the 


Huntington Hospital. Miss Grilli, who 
made her first appearance here, proved 
to be a singer of much charm and was 
especially well received for her singing 
of the familiar aria from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson et Dalila,” and the “Seguidilla” 
from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Her program 
also comprised songs in Italian, French 
and English, “Ariette Oubliée,” by B. 
Gagliano, her accompanist, meeting with 
special favor. 


Bence hele y /p 7 leanee sses 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 25.—A 
invitation recital was given recently by 
Rose Turner, soprano, with Mrs. D. M. 
Greene as accompanist. Miss Turner is 


successful 


by occupation an expert bookkeeper. For 
some years singing has been a hobby 
with her, and within the last few sea 


sons she has been studying seriously with 
sencheley. 


Miss M. B. 


will appear at Ocean Grove, N. J., on 


July 9. 
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CALIFORNIANS STAGE 
LOS GATOS PAGEANT 


Cast of 500 Gives Historic 
Spectacle of Ancient 
Chinese Life 


SAN JOSE, CAL., July 2.—Seven thou- 
sand persons witnessed the third annual 
Los Gatos pageant, “Keang Foo, the 
Exile,” a spectacle of Chinese color by 
Wilbur Hall. Los Gatos is in the heart 
of the foothills about eight miles from 
this city, and the pageant was staged 
in an outdoor theater. The back drop was 


the hillside, so terraced as to make avail- 
able three stages at different levels, and 
the trails and wagon roads afforded 
splendid opportunities for unique pro- 
cessionals, entrances and exits. 

The story of the pageant is woven 
around a plot against the life of the 
Chinese prince, Keang Foo, while still an 
infant. The Queen Mother gives the 
baby an amulet and obtains from the 
officer in charge a promise not to slay 
the child but to exile him. 

Ten years elapse, and to a band of 
beggars, gathered before the city gate, 
the priest Mang recites the story of the 
exile of Keang Foo and of a prophecy 
that in time of great disaster Keang Foo 
shall return and save his people and re- 
gain his throne. Ten years later bar- 
barian hordes attack the kingdom and 
the prophesied return of the prince oc- 
curs. He drives the barbarians back, 
taking many prisoners. The renuncia- 
tion of his beggar sweetheart by the re- 
turned prince is unavoidable; he takes 
instead a princess of his own caste. The 
beggar maid asks one favor—the lives of 
the barbarian leaders—which is granted. 
The pageant ends with the wedding 
celebration of Keang Foo and his bride. 

The incidental music was played by an 
efficient orchestra conducted by Jan 
Kalas, who wrote the “Funeral March,” 





the battle music, and part of the over- 
ture, from some ancient Chinese mel- 
odies supplied by Dr. and Mrs. Fred 
Tooker, who were for twenty years mis- 
sionaries in China. “The Chant of 
Mourning” and Wan Kee’s Love Song 
were written by George Edwards of San 
Francisco. Music from “Madama Butter- 
fly” was introduced at frequent intervals. 
The aria “One Fine Day” seemed appro- 
priate to the theme in spite of the fact 
that music from a Japanse opera written 
by an Italian composer proved rather 
surprising in a Chinese pageant! 

The entire production was staged un- 
der the personal direction of Wilbur Hall. 
The cast numbered about 500 persons, 
and a high degree of talent was mani- 
fested by all of the principals. Every 
word was heard distinctly at a great 
distance from the stage, thanks to the 
excellent diction of the players and to 
the excellent acoustics. The costumes 
and lighting effects were all that could 
be desired. 

The pageant grounds were recently 
saved for artistic enterprises by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanborn Young who purchased the 
property and presented it to the town 
of Los Gatos. Mrs. Young (Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell) was one of the pageant 
cast. A delegation of Chinese officials 
from San Francisco were guests of honor 
at the second presentation of the 
pageant. M. M. F. 





Ralph Toland in Opening Recital of 
La Crosse Druid Club Series 


La Crosse, WIs., July 5.—Ralph To- 
land, baritone, was presented in recital 
at the La Crosse Theater on June 17, 
by the Druid Club, as the first of a num- 
ber of artists to appear in a concert 
series. Numbers by Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky and Leoncavallo were given, 
also a group by Moussorgsky. Frederick 
Rawstron was accompanist. 


Harold Land and Carolyn Beebe Heard 
at Stamford, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN., June 30.—Harold 
Land, baritone, and Carolyn Beebe, pian- 
ist, were heard in recital at “Five Oaks,” 
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the residence of Mrs. Edward C. Hoyt, 
yesterday afternoon before a large audi- 
ence. The baritone sang compositions 
by Handel, Massenet, Paladilhe, Hahn, 
and American composers, responding to 
several encores to his own accompani- 
ment, the best liked of which were the 
“Mammy’s Song” of Harriet Ware and 
“The Lilac Tree” by Gartlan. Miss Beebe 
was well received in works of Corelli, 
Schumann and Dvorak. 





New Jersey Elks Open Reunion with 
Concert 

LONG BRANCH, N. J., July 1.—The 
eighth annual reunion of the New Jer- 
sey State Elks Association took place 
on June 26, 27 and 28. At the opening 
exercises on June 26, a musical program 
was given by Margaret Freer, soprano; 
Eddy Brown, violinist; Mme. Rita Roxas, 
mezzo-soprano; André Benoist, pianist; 


Daisy Connell, soprano; Mr. Anwy], 
tenor; Mr. Wiederhold, baritone, and 
Minnie Cary Stine, contralto. Accom- 


paniments were played by W. J. Falk and 
Joseph Bonime. 





Music Teachers of Clayton County, Iowa, 
Meet in Convention 


CHARLES City, Iowa, July 5.—The fif- 
teenth annual convention of the music 
teachers of Clayton County was held at 
Postville in June. The association is one 
of the oldest and most active musical 
organizations in Iowa and the conven- 
tion was largely attended by music lovers 
from all over the county. The program 
included an organ recital at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, a_ students’ recital, 
and an evening concert. : 





Erie Organist Plays New Work 


ERIE, PA., July 2.—At the evening ser- 
vice at the First United Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday, June 19, Albert H. 
Dowling, Jr., organist and choir director 
of the church, played for the first time 
a new organ composition of his own, 
entitled Serenata. The work made a fine 
impression and was commented on most 


favorably. In the same _ service he 
played the Adagio Lamentoso from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony 


and the same composer’s “Marche Slave.” 





Regina Vicarino Appears in Concert in 
North Chattanooga 


NoRTH CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 27. 
—Regina Vicarino, coloratura soprano, 
was presented in a concert by Edwin 
Wilson in the Court House Auditorium. 
A program of classical and modern num- 
bers was given. George A. Lawson as- 
sisted at the piano. 





Guildford College Choral Society Gives 
“The Rose Maiden” 


GREENSBORO, N. C., July 7.—The Guild- 
ford College Choral Society, James West- 
ley White, conductor, made its final ap- 
pearance of the season in Memorial Hal] 
in Cowen’s cantata ‘The Rose Maiden.” 
The soloists were Beatrice Byrd, soprano; 
Katherine Campbell Johnson, contralto; 
J. Gurney Briggs, tenor; William Clegg 
Monroe, baritone, ard Nellie Clapp, ac- 
companist. 





James Price Begins Fourth Summer’s 
Work at Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., June 30.—James 
Price, tenor, of New York, accompanied 
by his wife, arrived last week to spend 
his fourth summer here in singing and 
teaching. His previous visits to the 
South have made him favorably known 
with the result that there was a large 
class of pupils awaiting his coming. Mr. 
and Mrs. Price will be heard in concert 
before returning to New York on Sept. 1 
both in Greensboro and other Southern 
cities. 





Awarded to Worcester Students 
in Music Memory Contest 


WORCESTER, MAss., July 6.—The final 
examination in the music memory con- 
test conducted among high school pupils 
was held on June 22, under the direction 
of Charles F. Rice, supervisor. The tro- 
phy, a silver cup donated by the Rotary 
Club, was won by the Classical High 
School team. 

The contest was inaugurated by Mr. 
Rice to broaden the scope of musical in- 


Prizes 


struction. The names of fifty comp. 
tions were distributed and the pu; 
were urged to become familiar with ¢! 
by hearing phonograph records or 
having them played. Later, twenty 
the numbers were played and the pu; 
were asked to name the work and : 
composer. C. E. M 





Faculty of Ithaca Conservatory of \| 
sic Give Concert 


ITHACA, N. Y., June 27.—As a part 
the Farmers’ Field Day program gi: 
by the New York State College of A 
culture, a concert was given in Bat 
Hall on June 24 by members of the ; 
ulty of the Ithaca Conservatory of M 
and Prof. James T. Quarles, unive) 
organist. The soloists were John Ch 
man, tenor; Olga Kitner, violinist, py 
of Otakar Sevcik, and Leon Sampaix 
the piano department. L. E. M 
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Tour of Eastern Cities for 1921-22 Now Being 
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Celebrated Voice Specialist and 
Grand Opera Coach 
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MRS. FREDERIC H. 


Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 
VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 
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2025 Broadway, 70tk 8 . Columbus 6441 
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MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
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Exclusive Direction 
Eleanora Reinhart, Incorporated 
45 Washington Square, New York. 
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DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 
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CHARLES LEE 


TRACY 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Director Piano Department University 
of Vermont Summer School 1, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available for 
Coneerts—Recitals—Receptioas 


Personal Address: 488 Riversise 
Drive, New York. 


Phone Riverside 282 
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ESTHER 


CUTCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New Yor* 
like her.” 
—Charles D. Isaacson im the N. Y. Globe 


Knabe Ampitco Records 
Address, c/o Musical America 
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OPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42"? St, New York. _ 
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~ Piano Study as an Aid to 








the Singer 


Harold Land Ascribes Successes of His Own and Other Singers’ Careers to James Sauvage 


—Went Abroad with Him in 1914—Found Direct Help in Piano, Organ and Theory 


Lessons 





eaaa'™ 





OR a young singer to talk about his 
EF work is not, unnaturally, for him to 
Harold Land, 


vage, especially for oratorio singing, his 
specialty. I have coached with Dr. 


bout his teachers Arthur Mees, T. Tertius Noble, Dr. Will 
avd¢ e 


1] 
tain 


‘ roi ERs <p : C. Macfarlane and Louis Koemmenich. 
the baritone, who is still in his twenties, [In talking about my work I ought also 
jevoted the major part of a recent con- to speak of some other teachers, these, 


however, not of voice. At a very early 
age I studied piano with a Leschetizky 
pupil, and in college I took several 
courses in musical appreciation and har- 
mony. These studies have been of 
immense value to me, for I have some- 
times been called on to give a program 
of as many as eighteen songs in an 
evening to my own accompaniment. I 
also devoted some time to the study of 
the organ and have filled the post of or- 
ganist in a church. The trained ear 
can so quickly tell, just from the delivery 
of a phrase, whether a singer is a musi- 
cian, that I regard what would seem 
an almost wasteful breadth of training 
as indispensable. One must be so rich 
that one can afford to throw away what 
would do for some people’s whole equip- 
ment, it seems to me, if one is ‘> be a 
true artist. 

“Digestion is the most important func- 
tion of the human physique, and this 
has its mental analogue. An interpreta- 
tive artist must assimilate the ideas 
which he is to translate to an 
audience from a composer’s_ score. 
In studying a song or an oratorio or 
opera role, I look at the material from 
every possible angle. I analyze the musi- 


yersation, Which should have been about 
his own achievements, to praise of his 
master, James Sauvage. 

“Many singers’ careers are spoiled 
from the start by choice of a wrong 
teacher,” Mr. Land says. “I was early 
sept on the right road by the family 
of the late Julian Edwards, friends of 
my family who counselled my study with 
Mr. Sauvage. The autumn harvest sea- 
son of Mr. Sauvage’s career finds him 
now enjoying the ripe fruit of his 
labors. He has the successful work of 
many distinguished singers to rejoice 
over. Among his pupils have been Evan 
Williams, Carl Dufft and Gwilym Miles. 
Several years ago he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of London. 

“In 1914 I went to London with Mr. 


Sauvage and was introduced by him to 
some of the best teachers in Europe, 
among them Sir Charles Santley and 
William Shakespeare. I stayed abroad 
for some time to study before returning 
to America, still as a pupil of Mr. Sau- 
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Harold Land, Baritone 


cal form, and*I also try to reach the 


substratum of emotion. The vsice is a 
gift of God; so are brains too. Both 
can be developed far beyond their initial 
value. It is his personality which, mak- 
ing such development possible, that 
settles a singer’s rank in the hierarchy. 
To repeat a banality, small natural gifts 
backed by strong will-power will take a 
singer, like anyone else, further than 
great gifts with only a flimsy will to 
sustain them. To take a specific in- 
stance, why was Plunkett Greene so 
successful? Anyone who heard him 
must agree that it was because of his 
genial manner toward his audiences. 
One knew as soon as he stepped out onto 
the platform that he was a man as well 
as a singer, a man whom one would be 
glad to know for himself. To be specific 
again, I believe that one of the readiest 
means for an American singer to-day to 
establish such a relation with his hearers 
is to sing numbers in English.” 

Mr. Land will begin his season with 
an appearance at the Worcester festival 
during the first week of October. With 
a répertoire which includes the principal 
bass and baritone réles of the standard 
oratorios, he has already put behind him 
a number of important appearances. In 
festival programs or concert he has ap- 
peared with the New York Symphony, 
Boston Symphony, Detroit Symphony 
and Metropolitan Opera Orchestras. 
Besides more such dates next season, 
he will make a number of recital appear- 
ances. A. M. 


AID AMERICAN MUSIC, 
URGES EDNA THOMAS 





In New Orleans Address, Singer Says 
Airplanes and Subways Will In- 
fluence Future Works 
NEW ORLEANS, July 5.—A plea for 
American composers was voiced by Edna 
Thomas (Mrs. Albert Thomas), Ameri- 
can soprany, in a lecture here on June 23. 
“Give our composers an equal chance 
with the foreigners,” she urged. ‘“Amer- 
ican music needs nourishment, not criti- 
cism. Our long apprenticeship to other 

lands has come to an end. 

“American music of the future will be 
marked by the influence of the subway, 
the elevated truin, the thrill of the air- 


plane. It will show the inspiration of 
the skyscraper. Jazz expresses freedom, 
not. license.” 

Through the efforts of Robert Hayne 
Tarrant, local manager, Jascha Spivak- 
ovsky, the Russian pianist, will be in- 
cluded in the Tarrant series next sea- 
son. Jeanne Gordon, Frank La Forge, 
Kerekjarto, Florence Macbeth and the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Ysaye conducting, 
will be the other attractions in the series 
which will cost its patrons only $3 for 
the season. 

Mrs. Anita Socola Specht has returned 
from the convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs at Davenport, 
Ia., where she was the only delegate 
from Louisiana. Mrs. Specht was 
elected president of the Louisiana Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, following the 
resignation of Mrs. Edna Thomas. Mrs. 
Specht offered a prize for violin next 
year on behalf of Louisiana. 

Le Cercle Lyrique, one of the most am- 
bitious musical organizations in New 
Orleans, netted $1,000 at its recent char- 
ity recital for St. Vincent’s Asylum. 

H. P. S. 





Max Donner Plays in West Virginia Uni- 
versity Service 


= 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., June 25.—The 
first vesper service of the summer school 
of West Virginia University was given 
on June 16, when a program was pres- 
ented in Commencement Hall by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the music school. 
Max Donner, violinist, played the first 
movement of the Mozart Concerto in E 
Flat, later playing a greup comprising 
his own “Gavotte Scintillante,”’ Kramer’s 
“Chant Négre” and a Traditional Irish 
Melody arranged by Helen Ware. He 
played admirably and was well received. 
Louis Black, tenor, sang Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide” and a group of songs by 
Schubert and Macfadyen artistically. 
The Andante from the familiar Rubin- 
stein Piano Concerto and the same com- 
poser’s “Kammenoi Ostrow” were per- 
formed by Grace Martin Snow, organist 
and Ethel Borden Black, pianist in ex- 
cellent fashion. 
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LYDIA LINDGREN 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager. GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate. 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


“Artistically Miss Lyndgien ranks high. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


She has 


a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, lovely 





quality and range, which she directs with an intelli- 
gence possessed by few.”-—W orcester, Mass.,Telegram 
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Douglas Stanbury, _ 
Canadian Baritone, 
Sings in Toronto 











with His 


Baritone, 
Prize French Bulldog 


30.—For two 


Douglas Stanbury, 


TORONiO, June weeks 
past Douglas Stanbury, baritone, has 
been singing at the Capitol Theater. He 


st 


has made an emphatic appeal to audi- 
ences with the Drinking Song from 
“Hamlet” and a scene and the quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” in which he took the 
title part. Mr. Stanbury is a Canadian 
by birth. He is under the management 
of the International Concert Direction, 
Inec., of New York. That he is not ex- 
clusively interested in his art is made 
manifest by the picture of him with his 
prize-winning French bulldog. 


Record New Song by Sherman Fowler 


A new song, entitled “Do Dreams 
Come True,” music by B. Sherman Fow- 
ler, with words by Richard Lovell, has 
just been recorded for the Columbia 
Graphophone by Barbara Maurel, mezzo 
soprano. It will be released shortly. 
Richard Lovell, author of the words, is 
the pen name of EK. v. d. Goltz, head ot 
the publicity department of the music 
publishing firm of Carl Fischer, pub- 
lishers of the song. 





Emma Nevada Entertains for 


Rosalie Miller in London 


LONDON, June 8.—Invitations were is- 
sued by Mme. Emma Nevada to meet 
Rosalie Miller, the American soprano, 
on the afternoon of June 5. More than 
200 guests were received during the 
afternoon and were delighted with Miss 
Miller’s repetition, by request, of several 
of the numbers which she had had on the 
program of her recital. 


Mme. 





Erie Symphony Society Accepts Charter 


ERIE, PA., June 25.—The charter re- 
cently granted to the Erie Symphony 
Orchestra Society has been accepted by 
the Board of Directors. Henry B. Vin- 
cent was re-elected director, William 
Brakeman, chairman, and John Metcalf, 
treasurer. E. M. 
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Goldfuss, Violinist, 
Plans to Establish 
N. Y. Studio in Fall 











@Bachrach 
Abram Goldfuss, Violinist and Teacher 


Abram Goldfuss, violinist, one of Leo- 
pold Auer’s assistants as well as a pupil 
of the celebrated master, who is teaching 
in Atlantic City during the summer, will 
open a studio in New York next fall. 
Mr. Goldfuss is a graduate of the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore, and one 
of the few who have won a diploma at 
that institution. He afterwards stu- 
died with Theodore Spiering and ap- 


DIRECTORY 


peared in concert with Mabel Gar 
and Reinald Werrenrath. Mr. Gold; 
pupil, Louis Gabowitz has been achi, 
success in recital. 





Mary Jordan Sings for Omaha Pos: of 
American Legion 


OMAHA, NEB., June 27.—Mary Jo: 
contralto, was presented in a ¢o) 
recently by Douglas County Pos 
the American Legion. At the Mem: 
Day exercises, Miss Jordan sane “\) 
Rest in the Lord” from “Elijah,” .),4 
“In Flanders Field,” which was dedic:::¢4 
to the singer by the composer, 
Andrews. 








Reception for Perfield Summer Stud 


FRANKLIN, N. C., June 25.—The n 
bers of the MacDowell Club serv: 
hostesses when the home of Mrs. 
Johnson was thrown open recently ¢ 
faculty and students of the Effa 
Perfield Summer Music School, ni 
session here. More than 100 ¢ 
were received during the evening 
program of music and dances was ¢ 
by students of the school, who 
from New York, California, Kentu 
South Carolina, Georgia, North Caro 
and other States. 


ents 





Thomas Egan Now in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 24.—Completing 
a cross-country concert tour under 
auspices of the American Committe 
for Relief in Ireland, Thomas Egan, the 
Irish tenor, has arrived in Seattle. Mr. 


’ Egan is to spend the summer conce: 


ing on the Pacific Coast. He is appear- 
ing with Mme. Lilian Breton, dramatic 
soprano. 





Mrs. George Lee Bready, whose “opera 
recitals” have been enjoyed during thé 
last season by audiences in many parts 
of the country, has taken a cottage at 
Southampton, L. I. for the summer. 
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Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 
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Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 
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Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 


Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, 

Teacher of Singing 

Studio 814—Carnegie Halli—New York 
Tel. Circle 321 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 BD. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. 
New York. 
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Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 





Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
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Summer Classes 
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COMPOSER—PIANIST 
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Studio: 501 West 12ist Street, New York City 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
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Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Adele Luis Rankin 


813 West 57th Street 


Hugo Kortschak violinist 


New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
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McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. OC. 
Private Studio: 2493 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 








Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
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Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York. 
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Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York |. 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. Tist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 
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ACCOMPANIST COACH 
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Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarclife—5s 





| Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St. 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 


New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 





SUMMER TERM *7-i SEATTLE 
Teacher of Tico. Karle 





Mme. Niessen-Stone 

Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 

Tel. 1405 Ool. 

M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 
Lyric—Coloratura 
Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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’"Phone Bryant 1274 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
Temporary studio, 430 West 24th St., 
Phone Watkins 7435. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadsworth 


New York. 








Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
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Mary Louise Woelber 
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Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
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Studio: 125 E. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 


8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Senat=> 144 Gaor 2¢6—4 OB “ew Var? 





Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 80th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferen 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Product! 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MME. ANNA EB. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. - 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway * °* 
Mew Yerk ané Asbury Park. 
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LONDON GREETS NAMARA 





Soprano Successful on First Appearance 
in British Metropolis 


\n audience of 4000 greeted Mar- 
oyerite Namara on her first appearance 
in Albert Hall, London, and were not 
catisfied until the artist had given five 
encores, according to a cable message 
received by her managers, Haensel & 
Jones. Mme. Namara paid a brief visit 
to Deauville, the French watering place, 
where she and her husband, Guy Bolton, 
yisited Ivan Caryll, the light opera com- 
poser, at his villa. On the trip to 
France Mme. Namara sang at a concert 
on board ship, and after her perform- 
ance an autographed photograph of the 
diva was auctioned off for $200. The 
concert was given for the benefit of the 
wives and children of the crew. Mme. 
Namara is planning to give several more 
recitals in London before she returns to 
this country. She has appeared at sev- 
eral private musicales. 





Chicago Musical College Celebrates 
Fifty-fifth Commencement 


CuicaGo, June 25.—The fifty-fifth an- 
nual commencement exercises of the Chi- 
cago Musical College were held on June 
22 in the Auditorium Theater. The pro- 
gram was given by Florence Scholl, Mary 
Phillips, Carolyn Schuyler, William Bel- 
ler, planists; Gladys Welge, Glen Halik 
and Catherine Wade-Smith, violinists; 
Mary Fornes, soprano; Marie Herron, 
contralto, and George W. Gunn, bari- 
tone, assisted by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under the conductorship of Ed- 
oardo Sacerdote and Leon Sametini. 
Felix Borowski, president of the col- 
lege, presented the prizes and medals. 

M. A. M. 





Neighborhood Orchestra to Extend Pro- 
gram of Open-Air Concerts 


The Neighborhood Orchestra, Jacques 
L. Gottlieb, conductor, which is giving 


noon-heur concerts in the New York 
parks under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society, has received 


applications for membership from musi- 
cians who wish to receive orchestral 
training under the plan sponsored by 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman and other directors 
of the Society. In co-operation with the 
Division of Extension Activities of the 
Board of Education, the Neighborhood 
Orchestra will extend its program with 
a series of open-air evening concerts in 
various school centers in the city. 





Bruno Huhn to Spend Summer at East 
Hampton 
Bruno Huhn left New York on Mon- 


day, June 27, to spend the summer, as 
in other years, at East Hampton, Long 





Island. Mr. Huhn will return in Sep- 
tember to resume his vocal teaching. 
Perey Grainger, who has recently 


sought a summer home in White Plains, 
N. Y., will spend the summer there, com- 


posing’, 


[HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tetor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s80- 
prano; Marguerita Sylwa, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
panist; Mra. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
Saritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
American man dancer. 
















Minnesota Teachers Favor Licensing System 





Duluth Convention Names 
Committee to Submit Meas- 
ure to Next Legislature — 
Move to Extend Granting 
of Musie Credits by High 
Schools to Private Students 
—Stanley R. Avery Elected 
President 


ULUTH, MINN., July 5.—What was 

unquestionably the best and most 
noteworthy convention ever held by the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association, 
with the largest active membership in 
its history, closed on Friday night, June 
24, after a busy three days’ session. 
Ideal weather conditions combined with 
the well-known Duluth hospitality to af- 
ford a delightful vacation for many who 
had anticipated nothing but an arduous 
business session. — 

The following officers were elected: 
Stanley R. Avery, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent; Edwina Waiman, Minneapolis, 
first vice-president; Fred G. Bradbury, 
Duluth, second vice-president; Harriet 
Allen, St. Paul, secretary and treasurer; 
Jessie M. Young, St. Paul, auditor. St. 
Paul was chosen as the meeting-place 
for the convention in 1922. 


The most important work of the con- 
vention was the adoption of a resolution 
favoring state examinations and licenses 
for music teachers. It was voted to ap- 
point a committee to make investigations 
and recommendations for appropriate 
action by the next legislature which 
meets in January, 1923. By this 
means it is hoped to put music teachers 
on an equal plane with other professional 
men and women. 

Since 1913 the association has held 
annual examinations, during which time 
some 400 candidates have been examined 
in the subjects of history of music, har- 
mony, applied music, piano, voice, vio- 
lin, organ and public school music. Cer- 
tificates of three degrees are issued: 
licentiate, associate and fellow. The 
examinations for licentiate certificates 
are conducted by a board of examiners of 
fifteen members, elected from the active 
membership of the State Association. 
For the associate and fellow certificates, 
examiners of national reputation from 
outside the State are engaged. This 
pioneer work of the association has 
achieved much in the direction of stand- 
ardization of musical instruction. 


To Extend High School Credits 


Another subject that engaged much 
attention and secured favorable action 
was the continuation of the work of in- 
ducing State high schools to grant credits 
in music studied outside of school with 
private teachers. The members felt that 
this was a vital matter and were grati- 
fied at the number of schools in the 
State that have already granted such 
credits. The University of Minnesota is 
in entire accord with the movement, and 
accepts such credits for college entrance. 
In these matters, the teachers of Minne- 
sota hope for the co-operation of all other 
similar State organizations. 
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EMMY DESTINN 


New York Recital: Carnegie Hall, Friday Evening, October 28, 1921. 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
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WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
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3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Artists Who Contributed to the Programs of the Minnesota Convention: 


(1) Mrs. 


Marion Austin Duna, Organist and Pianist; (2) Florence Austin, Violinist; (3) 
Wilmot Goodwin, Baritone; (4) Gertrude Graves, Soprano; (5) H. Chandler 


Goldthwaite, Organist 


The convention opened June 22 with 
an address of welcome by Hon. Samuel 
F. Snively, Mayor of Duluth; Fred G. 
Bradbury, president of the Duluth Music 
Teachers’ Association, and an address by 
Elsie M. Shawe of St. Paul, president 
of the State Association. Following the 
address of the morning, the president 
appointed the fsllowing committee chair- 
men: Resolutions, William McPhail, Min- 
neapolis; constitution and by-laws, R. 
Buchanan Morton, St. Paul; place of 
meeting, Carlotta L. Simonds, Duluth; 
nominations, Josephine Carey, Duluth. 

At the morning session, helpful round 
table discussions were held. Mathilda 
Heck made tests with the talking ma- 
chine prepared by Dr. Seashore of the 
University of Iowa. Inasmuch as public 
schools are using these tests to discover 
musical talent among their pupils, they 
were of great interest. One violinist 
scored 100 per cent in the pitch test, and 
an organist 100 per cent in the memory 
test. In the current events discussion 
were mentioned the Eastman Founda- 
tion and the Fontainebleau School. A 
timely report was given by Elvira Bur- 
wash of Duluth on the proceedings of the 
National Supervisors’ Conference held at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Local Musicians Featured 


Interesting recitals were given by 
State and local musicians. Donna Rib- 
blette of Duluth gave evidence of a clear 
soprano voice and sympathetic interpre- 
tation in a group of songs by Duluth 
cemposers. The Ninety-first Psalm, by 
Faith Helen Rogers, the young Duluth 
woman who lost her life in France dur- 
ing the war, was inspiringly sung by 
Miss Ribblette—a fitting memorial to one 
of the association’s most valuable mem- 
bers. 

Valborg Finkelson, Duluth violinist, 
played with fine tone as did Euphemia 
Jack Miller, pianist. Mrs. Miller and 
Mrs. Hartley at the second piano did 
admirable ensemble work, and effective 
accompaniments were played by Frank- 
lyn Krieget and Frances Ober, all of 
Duluth. 

A feature of the convention was the 
singing of Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, 


Florence Austin’s violin playing was 
broad and enthusiastic and her technique 
more than equal to the demands made 
by her difficult program. Mrs. Dunn ap- 
peared in the dual capacity of composer 
and accompanist. Her compositions 
were refreshingly novel and her accom- 
paniments added much charm. 

A reception for the visiting members 
was held in the ballroom of the Kitchi- 
Gammi Club, attended by nearly 200 del- 
egates and their friends. Jessica De 
Wolfe of St. Paul sang with finish and 
charm a very interesting group of songs 
by James Bliss of Minneapolis, com- 
poser-pianist, and one of the active mem- 
bers of the association. Bessie Parnell 
Weston was the accompanist. Mildred 
Langtry, the young Minneapolis con- 
tralto, held the interest of the audience 
with her delightful singing. The affair 
was one of the most enjoyable of the 
convention, after which many of the 
members enjoyed a moonlight drive 
around the boulevards. 

More than a hundred delegates sat 
down to the banquet and gave close at- 
tention to an address, “From the Great 
Lakes to the Sea,” by Stone Pardee of 
Duluth. The speaker pointed out that 
musicians are interested in all matters 
of public concern, and now that the 
women have the vote, they are preparing 
to take an active part in all civic and 
national projects. Gertrude Graves, so- 
prano, of St. Paul, gave a group of songs 
in admirable style. Mrs. Dworshak’s 
accompaniments were excellent. 

A goodly number gathered at the Pil- 
grim Church to hear the new Steere or- 
gan played by H. Chandler Goldthwaite 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Goldthwaite is but 
twenty-two years old and played entirely 
without notes. 

The convention came to a close with 
a sacred concert in the First Methodist 
Church by the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, 
conducted by F. Melius Christiansen. The 
chorus gave “The Spirit Also Helpeth 
Us,” by Bach; “In Dulci Jubilo,” sung 
a cappella; the anthem, “Truth Eter- 
nal,” by Gustav Schreck, and “A Christ- 
mas Song” by Mr. Christiansen. The 
singing of the choir made a profound 
impression and an ovation was tendered 
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Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director a newcomer in Minnesota, who gave a the members at the conclusion of the 
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WESTERVILLE, OHIO.—Mrs. Joseph 
Drake Potter, soprano, accompanied by 
Samuel Richard Gaines, was heard in a 
song recital at Otterbein University. 


* * * 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mrs. Duane Thomas 
Yould delighted an audience with sev- 
eral dialect readings and a few South- 
ern songs at Edison Hall recently. 


x* * * 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Pupils of Emma 
Dobbs Sibley were heard in recital in 
their teacher’s studio lately. Stella N. 
Dobbs and Mrs. Sidney Evans were the 


accompanists. 
* * 


CEDAR Rapips, lIowa.—The Cedar 
Rapids Municipal Band of forty pieces, 
under the direction of Prof. Jacob 
Schmidt, has begun a series of summer 
concerts at Riverside Park. 

* ok * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Among the gradu- 
ates of the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, recently, was Adelaide 
Ziegler of Wood Avenue. She will give 
her first formal concert in the fall. 

oe * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Pupils of the 
Metropolitan School of Music, the Col- 
lege of Musical Art, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Leckner, B. F. Swarthout and Bertha 
— have appeared in recitals 
ately. 


* * * 


CoLUMBUS, OHI0.—Ruth Meyers Davis 
was graduated in piano from Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. She was assisted in 
her valedictory concert by Alice Steven- 
son, vocalist, and Lillian Francke, ac- 


companist. 
‘2&2 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Howard 
Blandy, Ruby Stanford, violinists; Ruth 
Jones, ’cellist, and James Acara, flutist, 
were the assisting artists at the song re- 
cital of the pupils of Mrs. Robert H. 
— president of the Rubinstein 

ub. 


eS =; a 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Mrs. Richard F. 
Johnston, manager of the “All Star Con- 
certs” series, has returned after a visit 
to Cincinnati, Cleveland, Washington, 
Baltimore and New York. She attended 
the national convention of the League 
of Women Voters in Cleveland. 


* aK * 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Mrs. Andrew Tim- 
berman, president of the Women’s Mu- 
sic Club; Mrs. Raymond Osburn, federa- 
tion secretary; Mrs. R. M. Wanamaker 
and Mrs. Ella May Smith attended the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
— of Music Clubs at Davenport, 
owa. 





* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Junior Mu- 
sic Club appeared in recital in compli- 
ment to the senior members. Bernice 
Judson, Lois Wilson, Hortense Yule, 
Mabel Calhoun, Varian Arter, Mar- 
guerite Oatt, Nellie Gurtner, Mary Mc- 
Annally, Mildred Byles, Dorothy Haw- 
kins and Bernice Wahl were heard. 


* * * 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C.—A program was 
given by the Columbia Polytechnical In- 
stitute in which the following sightless 
pianists appeared: Catherine L. Grady, 
J. Francis Germueller and Susie I. Duffy. 
They were assisted by Marian Larner, 
contralto, and Mrs. Edythe M. Brosius, 


harpist. 
* * * 


CEDAR RaPips, IowaA.—Edna Mae Kriz, 
teacher of piano, presented the following 
pupils in recital: Ula Welch, Keith 
Welch, Jeanette Stryker, Mary Kriz, Ed- 
ward Splichal, Georgia Kubik, Louise 
Capron, Dade Kehne, Gladys Drew, Ly- 
man McIntyre, Frances Westfield: and 
George Wingert, Jr. 


* * x 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a meeting of 
the local Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Fred Shepherd was appointed 
chairman of the music committee; Mrs. 
Augustus Knight, chairman of the fine 
arts committee, and Mrs. Rudolph Hop- 
kins, chairman of industrial and social 
conditions. Mrs. J. W. Frizzell is presi- 


dent of the organization. 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Tom Wells, bari- 
tone, who sang recently before the 
Thursday Matinee Club, has been en- 
gaged to appear with the California 
Opera Company. Mr. Wells was heard 
by W. G. Stewart, director of the opera 
company, in the Isis Theater, Los 
Angeles. F. X. Arens and Oscar Saenger 
were the tutors of Mr. Wells. 


* a * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Maude Popp, pian- 
ist, was heard in recital, at her studio 
assisted by the following pupils: Mar- 
garet Gallup, Josephine Murtagh, Marian 
Hollis, Helen Zanoui, Evelyn Burt, Ar- 
thur Boldt, Sarah Sheldon, Lauretta 
Welch, June Ferguson, Anna Maitland, 
Louise Wood, Dorothy Shimer, Mary 
Davis, Millicent Gujer and Marie Wat- 
lers. 

_* Bd *x 

BELLINGHAM, WasH.—The following 
pupils of J. S. Carrick were heard in re- 
cital at his studio: Herbert Mayhew, 
Rhea and Lecil Drain, Katherine Hart, 
Edna Anderson, Ruth Swensen, Mar- 
garet Witter, Dagni Johnson, Ethel 
Doan, Elgie Otly, Evelyn Hawkins, 
Doris Young, Marguerite Moon, Zelda 
Houghton, Lama Young, Ethel Ginger, 
Marian Hayden, Mrs. Rogers and Miss 


Gardner. 
ok * ok 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Among the teachers 
who have presented students in recital 
during the past month are Ethel Har- 
ness, Bertha Brent of the Morrey School, 
Josephine Neff, Rose Jashenossky, the 
Misses Crosby, Mrs. Leroy Brubacher, 
assisted by Mrs. Clarence McCray, so- 
prano; Mildred Sheatsley, Nellie B. 
Stout, Ella May Smith, Mildred Dennis 
Minck, Helen Frances Mohr and Helen 
C. Callahan. 

* OK * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Rachel Tuck- 
er, graduate in pipe organ and ensem- 
ble was presented in a graduation recital, 
assisted by Max Donner, violinist, and 
Rudolph Winkler, ’cellist, at Commence- 
ment Hall. Miss Tucker graduated two 
years ago but continued her studies and 
this year received a public school music 
supervisors’ certificate and the degree 
of A.B. from the College of Fine Arts 


and Sciences. 
* * 


ATHENS, GA.—The piano pupils of 
Harriet May Crenshaw, assisted by the 
voice pupils of Alice Sanford Jones, were 
presented in recital by the Lucy Cobb 
Institute. Those who took part were 
Sophia Jones, Rosamonde Niesler, Kath- 
leen McCorkle, Patty Benson, Sara Gold- 
wasser, Louise Phinizy, Bee Porter, 
Helen McDorman, Florence Arnold, Nita 
Bullock, Bergna McCorkle, Fredricka 
Beatty, Pearl Hardman and Harriett 
Minder. 


* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Althea D. Horst 
presented her piano pupils in a recital 
in which the following appeared: Cath- 
erine Morse, Maxine Swift, Leona May 
Knight, Nilons Johnson, Bertha Nelson, 
Helen Gildersleeve, Robert Morse, 
Arvilla Sheitzer, Georgia Holms, Lola 
Shenenberger, Mrs. P. B. Stone, Ruby 
Swanson, Charlotte Sutherland, Eliman 


Moen and Agnes Jacobsen. Miss Horst 
accompanied. ’ 
ok * * 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Mary Catherine 


Gallen was awarded a gold medal for 
musical honors at St. Mary’s of the 
Springs. An ensemble violin recital was 
given in the Deshier ballroom by pupils 
of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hopkins, at which 
Jack Evans, Reva Goldberg and Floyd 
Elliott were the outstanding performers. 
Other teachers who have given recitals 
lately are Annie B. Skinner, Ella May 
Smith, Margaret Breese Jenkins and 
Bertha Albaugh. 


* * * 


BREMERTON, WASH.—The second con- 
cert of the Choral Symphony Society, 
under the leadership of James Hamilton 
Howe, presented the following soloists: 
J. B. Carnichill and W .O. Cain, tenors; 
O. H. Kneen and W. A. Worth, basses; 
Mrs. Rae Gilbert, contralto, and Mrs. 
Cora D. Semple, soprano. Mrs. F. J. 
Raffelson was accompanist and Wayne 
Antonin Blaha was’ concertmaster. 
Theodore Hokenstad is chairman of the 
concert committee. 





SOUTHINGTON, CoNN.—Mrs. Benjamin 
McGor, contralto, was the soloist at a 
recital given by the violin pupils of 
Anita Marian Lewis at the Plantsville 
Baptist Church recently. Miss Lewis 
also played. The ensemble class was 
composed of Helen -Snedecker, Antoin- 
ette Bushnell, Richard Beckly, Barbara 
Bell, Elinor Bond, Harold Pilon, violin- 
ists; Gerald Woodruff, flutist, and Stella 


Porliman, accompanist. Mrs. Charles 
W. Beckly played the accompaniment. 
* * * 


BANGOR, ME.—Mrs. Edwin L. Howes, 
assisted by Mrs. Alton L. Robinson, vio- 
linist, presented in recital at the First 


Baptist Church, Mrs. Raymond PP. 
Jenkins, Mabel L. Hammons, Julia 
L. Littlefield and Gladys H. Sea- 


more, with Mrs. Roy Coffin at the piano. 
Other recent recitals have been given by 
the pupils of Anna Strickland, Harriet 
L. Stewart, Mrs. Elizabeth Tuck, C. Win- 
field Richmond, Wilbur S. Cochrane, M. 
Irene Tracy, Mary Hayes Hayford and 
C. Leroy Lyon. 


*x * * 


PULLMAN, WASH.—The State College 
of Washington Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of F. C. Butterfield, has com- 
pleted a successful tour in which twen- 
ty-three concerts were given. Among 
the places visited were Spokane, ‘Tacoma, 
Seattle, Colville, Yakima, Wenatchee, 
Ellensburg, Pullman, Aberdeen, Ray- 
mond and Olympia. Two programs were 
given, one of sacred music for the Sun- 
day programs in Seattle, Spokane and 
Pullman, and the other, secular, for the 
week nights. Over 30,000 persons heard 


the programs. 
* * 


CoLuMBus, OHIO.—Margaret Parry 
Hast presented her advanced class of 
vocalists in Knights of Columbus Hall 
lately. Among those who contributed to 
the program were Lenore Huber, Flor- 
ence Scott Hoover, Mary Thompson 
Murray, Frances Lorsheter, Arla Wal- 
lace, Helen Rohe, Leona Nosker, Elsie 
Herkenoff, Nelle Monnett Mills, Earl 
Hughes, Adaline Miller Heburn, Ruth 
Chandler Collins, Mabel French Pratt 
and Herman Amend. The accompani- 
ments were played by Eleanor Anawalt, 
Margaret Heer Oman, Frances Beall, 
Mildred Burch, Lowen Jones and Louise 
Schaad. 


* * * 
PoTspAM, N. Y.—The_ graduating 
class of Crane Normal Institute of 


Music appeared in a recital and pre- 
sented the following graduates: Helen 
K. Aten, Helen M. Campbell, Laura M. 
Durkee, Catherine C. Green, Marion D. 
Hall, Gretchen E. Hamlin, Bertha R. 
Hawes, Marcella M. Kammerer, Merrill 
C. McEwen, Leonora C. Mallette, Marion 
G. Owen, Joyce R. Ritchie, Elizabeth C. 
Rix, Dorothy B. Shufelt and Dorothy R. 
Soults. Myrtle E. Gow, Marion Dunkle- 
berger, Gretchen E. Hamlin, Marcella 
M. Kammerer and Elizabeth C. Rix as- 
sisted as accompanists. 

+ * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Women’s 
Music Club heard a program of music 
by Mozart and Schubert, under the di- 
rection of Susan M. Moore, in which the 
following soloists contributed: Marie 
Courtney and Mary Williams, contraltos; 
Mrs. Benjamin Oppenheimer, Mrs. Ethel 
Borden Black, Mrs. Grace Martin Ince 
and Maybelle Whitsell, pianists. .After 
the program a business meeting was 
held and the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. S. F. Glasscock; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. B. Dille; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Waitman Barbe; treasurer, 
Mrs. Ethel Moreland, and federation sec- 
retary, Mrs. I. G. Lazzelle. 


* * * 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—Every public 
school grade of the city was represented 
in the first May festival given under the 
auspices of the music department of the 
public schools, Sarah Yancey Cline, su- 
pervisor. The primary, intermediate 
and junior departments, assisted by the 
art and physical training departments 
and the Junior High School orchestra, 
presented operettas. The final program 
was given by the musical organizations 
of the junior and senior high schools. 
An interesting feature of the festival 
was a contest between the girls’ choral 
clubs of the three junior schools. A 
trophy was awarded to the East Side 
Junior Choral Club, which is under the 
direction of Mrs. Morton Marshall. 

* * * 


WARREN, OHIO.—A week of music ac- 
companied the fifty-second annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Dana Musi- 
cal Institute. The following students 
appeared in recital: Elmer Slama, 








eee : 


Helen Thomas, Arthur Davenport, | 


Smiley, Michael Mazillio, 


Celestia Ankney, 


Lois 


Anthony Liber: 


I 


a 


Selina Watson, Philip Evans, Ralph 
Fadden, Nellie Mae Gwynne, Ha) 


Graff and Lester Opp. The D. M. 
cert Band, under the leadership of 


Hinkernell, was heard in a progray 


sisted by Jacob Kaz, violinist. 
graduates, assisted by the D. M. |. 


cert Orchestra, were presented in ;. 


in which Floyd Hayn, graduate j;; 
lin; Adah Patton, piano; Paul \ 
euphonium, and Virgie Morse, pian. 
peared. The last musical event w:, 
concert of the D. M. I. Symphon 
chestra of sixty-four pieces unde 
leadership of Lynn B. Dana, pres 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The annua! 
mencement of the Washington (, 


of Music took place recently in the 


torium of the Central 
terminating the seventeenth year . 
existence of the college. Teachers 
graduate diplomas were award 
Gladys Irene Price and Mrs. Nell | 


QO) 
a 


f + 
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High Scho) 


> > 


Canine for voice, Rena Gertrude GG). 


berg and Alden Aylsworth Call fo, 


lin, and Lois Isabelle Stuntz, Ger, 


Matilda Locker and Evelyn Thursto; 


piano. Certificates were awarde 


Misses Aiken, Bradley, Bryant, Day 
Easterbrook, 
Frankum, Horn, Kysar, Luber, Thornett. 
Wagner, Mrs. Harrison and Benjani; 


thal) 


meyer, Davis, Dement, 


Ratner for piano; to Mrs. Marley, 


Kravitz and Norris for violin 
Mrs. Murrell for voice. 
gram was given including compos 
for voice, piano and violin, and 


numbers by the college orchestra, whic} 


also played the accompanying pa 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliante. 
the opening orchestral number 


cessional March, by R. C. Stearns, ‘ 
member of the faculty, was well inter- 
preted by Mr. Christiani, leader of the 


orchestra. 
* a * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The annual recital 
of piano students of Dr. Emil Enna +: 
lately 
The participants were Babe Keit, Dor- 
othy Swenson, Ruby Peterson, Frances 
Nyland, Kenneth Ryan, Julian Fendal, 
Ruth Champion, Mollie Turtletaub, Belle 
Unkelus, Welden Caffee, ,. ied 
Saker, 
White, 
Estelle Director, Katherine Patt, Mau- 
rice Sugarman, Teddy Davis, Dorothy 
Thomas, Dorothy Manson, Doris Mace, 
Ruth 
Harriet 
Lewis, 
Elizabeth Mail, Hial Green, Edith Sund- 
strom, Emmy Vernimb, Bernard Patt, 
Elizabeth Shively, Marion eens, Mary 
aplan, 
Lorene Slater, Harod Huffman, Walter 
Soderwall, James Braley, — Bav- 
Arthur 
Dorothy 
Pauline 
Snyder, Thelma Nelson, Katherin E¢- 
wards, Bernice Benson, Mary Anderson, 
Gladys Strickland, Ruby Carlson CGer- 


trude Lakefish, Earl Blew, Bernice a 
Mrs. 


place at the Little Theater 


son, Milton Nudleman, Jack 
Arthur Karnahrens, Florence 


Alter Holtzman, Charles Green, 
Lewis, Henrette Simmons, 
Chase, Billy Anderson, Retha 


Adler, Clara Black, Hannah 


man, Richard Otterheimer, 
Stenger, Myron Champion, 
Johnsrud, La Verne Caffee, 


mons, Mrs. H. B. MacLeod and 
Mabel Ryder Williams. 


* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Students of the 
Mason School of Music have given s)x 
recitals marking the close of the academi 
Those participating were Janet 
Atkinson, Mary Elizabeth Cottrell, Bea 
trice Cannon, Vivien Davidson, Dorothy 
Guyer, Violet Dodd, Marjorie Eng!lan®, 
Gunter, 5 


year. 


Lucile Frist, Frances 
Schofield, Ruth Gravely, 
Hutchinson, 
Elizabeth Laing, Hazel Morgan, 
Louise Mitchell, Marguerite 


Martha 


ginia Whittaker, Laura Wilburn, 


ginia Guyer, Doloras Bastian, Margaré' 
Gravely, Lilian Gregg, Joclaire Jeniso 


Juna Marie Rusk, Helen Taylor, Ca 
Mitchell, Oleta Keadle, William T 
hill, Ann Pharr, Elaine Keadle, 


Fraser, Virginia Keehn, William mit eli 


Becky Dickinson, Carolyn Schwab, 
Louise Herscher, Gwendolyn Fitzg: 


Van Pierson, Eleanor Davis, Mary_\!2™ 


garet Jennings, Thurma Justus, 


+] 
Lnree 


yt 


4 
4 


t 


} 
MOK 


) 
al 


Cunningham, Lorena Hope, Bettie |" 


ton, Adelaide Dana, Leonora Alexa 


Sallie Lewis Dickinson, Bennet Abri™* 


Lilly Bedwinek, Ruth Murphy, Joh: 
iam Sturgeon, Frances Shor, Ma! 
Brawley, Florence 
Singer, Sidney Kleeman, Elizabeth 
ris, Isabel Rood, Corinne MclIlh 
Flizabeth Fisher, Florence Fisher. 
Redding, Vivian 
Mildred Meyer and the Junior Sym) 
under the conductorship of Ric! 
Houston. 


Reed, Elfrida }' 


sses 
and ft 
A musica] pro. 


Itior 


“17 
ruce 


Lee 


Mery Edith MHutchinso! 
Anna 
Rams 
Margaret Speicher, Phyllis Pearson, \'" 


v 
SC\>s 


y 


Phillips, Het" 
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CLARENCE ADLER FINISHES SEASON 

Resides his work with some sixty pri- 
‘ate pupils, Clarence Adler, teacher of 
jiano, appeared in numerous concerts 
ast season, and also served as a member 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art. Prominent among his pupils are 
Ruth Clug, whose début and second reci- 
-,) at Aeolian Hall in the fall were 
followed by an engagement as assisting 
artist with the New York Symphony 
and other appearances in New York and 
Boston. Miss Clug sailed for Europe in 
May to concertize abroad. She will re- 
turn for an American tour in 1922. 

Wilma Helberg, a Swedish pianist who 
;; another pupil of Mr. Adler, has just 
completed a tour of eighty-one concerts 
in Japan and other countries of the 
Orient, in joint recital with Bohumil 
Svkora, the Russian ’cellist. She is now 
professor of piano _at the Government 
School in Manila, P. I., where she ap- 
peared four times in symphony concerts 
last season. During the time that she 
was studying with Mr. Adler, Miss Hel- 
berg filled several engagements as solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony. Or- 
chestra on a tour of the West. 

Other pupils of Mr. Adler include 
Arthur Hague, professor of piano at the 
Hackley School in Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Mabel Wright, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Kansas; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy, head of the 
department of music at the State Nor- 
mal School in Cheney, Wash. J. Paul 
Stalls, pianist and teacher of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Elizabeth Cook, a faculty-member 
of the Conservatory of Music of Cin- 
cinnati; William Reddick, composer- 
pianist, and Josef Adler, well-known as 
an accompanist. 

During the season, Mr. Adler played 
fifteen engagements in New York alone, 
as pianist of the New York Trio. By an 
eleventh-hour arrangement, he joined the 
Letz Quartet in the Brahms Quintet for 
Piano and Strings, at the Horace Mann 
Auditorium. He was re-engaged for 
appearances with the Quartet at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music and the 
Rand School of New York. He is at 
present in Cincinnati, where he has been 
engaged by the College of Music to con- 
duct a six weeks’ course of master 
classes in piano. Several pupils from 
New York and other cities have gone 
with him. 


See 





KLIBANSKY STUGENTS CONTINUE 
SUCCESSFUL TOURS 


tuth Pearcy, contralto, artist from the 
Klibansky Studios, continues her suc- 
cessful tour of the Pacific Coast States. 
Since June 1 she has given recitals in 
Grant Pass, De Moss, Myrtle Creek, Cot- 
tage Grove, Madras, Brownsville and 
Woodburn, in Oregon; Garfield, Genesee, 
Asotin, Pomeroy, Waitsburg, Dayton, 
Kennewick, Prosser, Toppenich, Golden- 
dale, Cetralia, Oakdale, Cashmere, Tekoa, 
Okanogan, St. John, La Crosse, Wilbur 
and Davenport, in Washington; Coeur 
d’Alene, Wallace, Kellogg, Culdesac, Cot- 
tonwood, Grangeville, Nezperce and Oro- 


fino, in Idaho. 
Helen Fletcher Riddell gave several 
suecessful recitals recently, including 


one in Louisville, Ky., at the Delta Omi- 
cron Convention. On April 21 she played 
lor the Kentucky Music Teachers’ Asso- 
clation, May 6 for the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, and on June 2 at 
neert given by the Louisville Con- 
atory Glee Club. Virginia Rea has 
engaged for a coneert by the Har- 
Glee Club during Thanksgiving 
in Fitchburg, Mass. lLudwarth 
er just returned from a_ sixteen 
’ engagement in Chicago. He ap- 
red at the Tivoli, Riviera and Central 
Theaters and was re-engaged. Mr. 
nsky has gone to Seattle for a visit 
vill resume his teaching in New 
af n Sept. 10. 





S ESS FOR MELVENA PASSMORE, 
SAENGER ARTIST 


ever increasing popularity of 
na Passmore, the young coloratura 
0, who is an Oscar Saenger artist, 
ttested bv the success of her recent 
ranees with the Troy, N. Y., Vocal 
vy. She created such an impression 

last concert of the Society on 
27 that another concert with her 
ist was arranged for May 26. 
‘roch Theme and Variations was 

Miss Passmore’s most admired 


numbers. She gave Gartlan’s song, “The 
Lilac Tree,” as an extra after it. 
Among Miss Passmore’s other impor- 


‘tant engagements this season were ap- 


pearances as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony; in performances of “Tra- 
viata” and “Lucia” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Philadelphia and Hack- 
ensack, N. J.; in recital at Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio; as soloist with the 
Orpheus Club of Philadelphia, and in 
concerts at Montreal and Bridgeport, 
Conn. She began her season’s work in 
October with a ten weeks’ concert tour 
of the New England States. 


PUPILS OF CAROLYN B. FRY ACTIVE 


A quartet of pupils from Carolyn B. 
Fry’s Carnegie Hall studio, comprising 
Mildred Payne, soprano; Vaughn Conley, 
contralto; Earle V. Core, tenor, and 
Stanley P. Hunnewell, baritone, assisted 
by Elizabeth Jewett, pianist, also a pupil 
of Miss Fry, gave a concert recently at 
the home of Mrs. Crosby Beakes in White 
Plains, N. Y., for the benefit of the Girl 
Scouts. A previous concert was given by 
the quartet, with the assistance of Mar- 
guerite Dumont, pianist, at the Wyka- 
gyle Methodist Church. The feature on 
both programs was Cadman’s cycle, “The 
Morning of the Year.” 

Three programs were given by pupils 
of Miss Fry in the parlors of the Ridge- 
view Congregational Church during the 
month of June. The artists who partici- 
pated were Mr. Hunnewell, Jessie Locke, 
Mrs. Albert R. Brand and Elizabeth 
Jewett. Mr. Hunnewell has lately been 
engaged as baritone soloist at the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Tarrytown, N. Y. 








WOELBER SCHCOL OF MUSIC PRESENTS 
DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT 


The dramatic department of the Woel- 
ber School of Music, Frank Woelber 
and Mary Louise Woelber, directors, 
presented a program of unusual interest 
at the Carnegie Hall studio on June 27. 
The most serious work of the evening 
was done in a scene from Schiller’s 
“Mary Stuart,” in which the characters 
were enacted by Esther W. Abrahams, 
Sarah Alter, Mrs. Stone, Sylvia Sewartz 
and Ella Alter. Short stories were re- 
cited in an interesting manner by Lillie 
Bittermann, Ruth Lustig, Cynthia 
White, Sylvia Scwartz and Helen Bien- 
stock. Special interest attached to the 
admirable work of Miss Scwartz and 
Miss White. The program was aug- 
mented by a violin quartet number, 
played by Marion Ranson, Grace Winne, 
Mary Oremland and Marie McCauley, 
and a duet sung by Pearl Engle and 
Lulu Allen, all pupils of other depart- 
ments of the school. 





MARY URSULA DOYLE PUPILS IN 
FINAL RECITAL 


Mary Ursula Doyle presented her 
pupils in the final recital of the season 
in her Carnegie Hall studio on the eve- 
ning of June 25. Ten pupils were heard. 
The evening was given a professional 
atmosphere by the appearance of a num- 
ber of Miss Doyle’s professional pupils 
who are known in church and concert 
circles. These included Beatrice Fritz, 
Marion Fritz, Cathleen Dunn, Ina 
Gromes-Harrington and Monica Broad- 
hurst. Other pupils whose work showed 
the results of excellent training, were 
Elizabeth Lynch, Norah Ursula Dunn, 
Jane Krauskopf, Lillian Dittman and 
Kathleen McLarnon. A pleasant feature 
of the program was the singing of Miss 
Doyle, who is the soprano soloist at St. 
Gabriel’s Church. Her numbers were 
Bizet’s ‘Agnus Dei” and Seiler’s “Sham- 
rock,” with ‘Mary of Argyle” as an en- 
core. Miss Doyle will reopen her studio 
in the fall. 





WILLIAM REDDICK TO REMAIN IN NEW 
YORK FOR SUMMER 


William Reddick is remaining in New 
York City this summer, devoting his time 
to coaching and piano instruction. His 
summer studio is at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 





LEBEGOTT TEACHING IN PHILADEL- 


PHIA 
Following his successful conducting of 
“Norma” with the Mascagni Grand 


Opera Company in Philadelphia recently, 
Edward Lebegott, vocal instructor and 
operatic coach, is in response to many 
requests teaching every Thursday in 


Philadelphia. Already he has a class 
of considerable size working with him. 
He will continue his class there next 
season and will also teach in New York. 





THIRD ARTIST RECITAL AT HUGHES 
STUDIO 


Dorsey Whittington gave the third of 
of a series of recitals at the Hughes 
studio on June 28. He played admirably 
numbers by Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Palmgren, Fannie 
Dillon, Debussy and a Chopin group. 
Other artist pupils of Mr. Hughes will 
continue the series of recitals into 
August. 








FROM BOSTON STUDIOS 


Boston, July 1. 

The Faelten Piano School held its 
closing exercises of this, its twenty- 
fourth, season at Steinert Hall on June 
15. The program comprised an ensem- 
ble by the graduates of the preparatory 
course and another by the graduates of 
the college course. Rev. C. Thurston 
Chase delivered an address in tribute to 
the late Marie Dewing Faelten. Diplomas 
were awarded by Carl Faelten, director, 
to the following graduates of the college 
course: Laura Elize Bennett, Edith 
Louise Black, Elinor Colburn Cobb, Eva 
Dresel, Arline Cumston Flint, Grace Day 
Gatchell, Katherine Graham Gormley, 
Florence Edith Keen, Christine Anna 
Schelback and Helen Weeks; and to the 
graduates of the preparatory course: 
Paul Chester Akin, Lois Seaverns Bark- 
er, Pauline Dueth Barry, Majorie Mc- 
Adam Brown, Harry Folson Cade,. Jr., 
Rose Marie Campana, Edith Esther Chis- 
holm, Gerard A, D’Orval, Elsa Evans, 
Marjorie Finn, Marie Claire Gagen, Doro- 
thy Gilbert, Elizabeth Piper Hoyt, Rose 
Rae Intriligator, Elizabeth Jack, Loring 
Bills Lincoln, Lucile Esther Wright, 
George P. Lord, Roger Albertus Lutz, 
Lois H. McConnell, Isabel Rose, Emma 
Slate, Helene M. Stout, Marjorie Irving 
Waite and Emily R. Wright. 

* * * 








A recital by the pupils of Ida McCar- 
thy, pianist, was given at the Suther- 
land Studios, June 13. Those participat- 
ing were Mildred Blumenfeld, William 
Bithell, Phyllis Cooper, Mary Corinha, 
Marguerite Beigbeder, Anna Corrigan, 
Dorothy Blumenthal, Assumpta Ivory, 
Angela Keenan, Gerald Keenan, Blanche 
Howard, Helen Datow, Louise Datow, 
Grace Henchey and | Katherine Learson. 


In a vocal recital at the Sutherland 
Studios on June 15, John A. O’Shea pre- 
sented the following students: Mary G. 
Armstrong, Anna Chiemitz, Charles 
Lenox Carter, Catherine M. Dillon, Har- 
old Hurley, Florence L. Keating, Joseph 
Law, Harriet L. McDonald, Emily Mc- 
Kenzie, Joseph B. O’Shea, Joan Parsons 
Rosa Stanton and Maude L. Thomas. 


H. L 
TnG@ica Studi | 
Chicago, July 3. 
The Chicago Conservatory, Walton 
Perkins, president, gave its annual June 
concert in the recital hall on Tuesday 
evening. The program was _ presented 
by Daisie Moreau, Aldo Del Missier, 


Louis Puppilo, and Leon Shall, vio- 
linists; Florence Kanne, Jeanne Kowal- 














ski and Winifred Triplett, pianists; 
Georgia Johnson, Florence Eckman, 
Mabel Hartford, Helen Post, Gilbert 


Hills and Edgar Allemann, vocalists. 

Last week Paul Zaichenko, pianist, 
member of the faculty, presented a num- 
ber of his pupils in recital. During the 
summer the Conservatory will have a 
series of recitals by members of the 
faculty. 

* * * 

The first of a series of summer con- 
certs at the Bush Conservatory was held 
Wednesday afternoon in the recital hall. 
The program, given by Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist, included a Handel so- 
nata, a Vieuxtemps concerto and shorter 
pieces. 

K aK * 

Edwin Samuelson, pupil of Viola Cole- 
Audet gave a piano ,program in Fine 
Arts recital hall on Friday evening, June 
24. On Monday evening, June 27, Mme. 
Cole-Audet brought out a number of her 
pupils in recital in Academy Hall. The 
following names appeared on the pro- 
gram: Margaret B. Garber, Helen L. 
Hirsch, Leona Schiller, Grace Isador, 
Janet Smith, Pearl Cohen, Ethel Lucy 
Young, Harry Rudnick, Ruth Blumen- 
stock, Dorothy Ireland, Harold Isador, 


Elsie Mann Jacobs, Frieda F. Cohen, 
Genevieve Villemur Aram, Louise Craw- 


ford Young, Janet Miller and Dorothy 


Rice. 
* . 


The Chicago Piano College gave its 
annual summer recital on Friday eve- 
ning in Lyon & Healy Hall. The pro- 
gram was presented by pupils of Har- 
mon H. Watt, assisted by Agnes M. 
Peterson, soprano. 


*” * * 


Louise Winter, soprano, and George 
Smith, baritone, gave a joint recital at 
Kimball Hall Wednesday morning under 
the auspices of the American conserva- 
tory. Laura Turner, soprano, and Phil- 
lip Warner, pianist, gave a joint recital 
9 on Saturday morning in Kimball 

all. 


* * * 


Performances given in the Central 
Theater recently enlisted students of 
Ruth Austin in Russian ballet divertisse- 
ments, Walton Pyre’s students in one- 
act plays and scenes from “The Merchant 
of Venice,” and Mae Stebbins Reed’s 
students in more dance numbers. All 
are pupils in the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. M. A. M. 





Texan Clubwomen Honor Mrs. Lyons 


DALLAS, TEx., July 2.—In honor of 
Mrs. J. F. Lyons, recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, the ten federated clubs of this 
city gave a luncheon at the Oriental 
Hotel, on June 23. More than 180 musi- 
cians and club women attended. Mrs. 
R. T. Skiles, first vice-president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, had 
charge of the luncheon and acted .as 
toastmistress; Mrs. Julian Wells, chair- 
man of the philanthropic department, 
managed all details. Short addresses 
were made by Mrs. Frank Blankenship, 
president of the Lone Star District; 
Mrs. W. P. Zumwalt, president of the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Mamie Folsom Wynne, president of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association; Mrs. 


W. S. Bramlett, president of the 
Schubert Choral Club; Mrs. O. L. 
McKnight, president of the Wednes- 


day Morning Choral Club; Mrs. Jesse 
Lee Johnson, president of the Music 
Study Club; Mrs. C. E. Browder, presi- 
dent of the Cecilian Club; Mrs. D. C. 
Tallichet, president of Mickwitz Club; 
Mrs. T. J. Barfield, president of the 
Davies Club; Annie T. Smith, president, 
Trio Club; Edith Harned, president, 
Treble Clef Club; Grace Hudgins, presi- 
dent, Schubert Juniors; Mrs. Cora E. 
Behrends; Mrs. Oscar Busby, and A. L. 
Harper. Mrs. James A. Jackson, ac- 
companied by Mrs. O. C. Hendry, gave a 
solo. C. E. B. 


PASSED AWAY 


J. Andrew Kirby 


NEW HAVEN, COoNN., July 1.—J. 
Andrew Kirby, who was the founder and 
president of the Oratorio Society of Port 
Chester, N. Y., once active in musical 
affairs, died recently at the home of 
his son, Prof. Richard S. Kirby of 
Yale University. Mr. Kirby, besides be- 
ing a music lover and an excellent singer, 
was a civil engineer of note. He was 
also for many years the chairman of 
the music committee of the Port Chester 
Methodist Episcopal Church and a mem- 
ber of the board of education. He is 
survived by his wife and four sons. 











W. Carlisle Hemphill 

WILMINGTON, DEL., July 5.—W. Car- 
lisle Hemphill, organist of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, died on 
July 2 after an illness of two weeks. 
He began the study of the organ at the 
age of fourteen, under the late William 
Bradford, then organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Later he studied 
under Ralph Kinder of Philadelphia, and 


became organist of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and then of West- 
minster Presbyterian. He was twenty- 
nine years old. oe ? 





Harry Brooks Day 
Harry Brooks Day, composer and or- 
ganist, died at his summer home at 
Peterboro, N. H., on July 3. He was 
sixty-three years old and was born in 
Newmarket, N. H. He studied in Mun- 
ich, and was organist and choirmaster 
of several prominent churches, and, at 
the time of his death, of St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 
He was a member of the Musicians’ Club 
of New York City and a Fellow of the 

American Guild of Organists. 
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“Just to Play the Best I 


Can,” Helen Jefirey’s Aim 











Egy made about an artist, but not 
so often meant, is the remark, “Oh, 
he is so modest!”-—still less often, “She 
is so modest!”’ About Helen Jeffrey, the 
Violinist, it can be both.made and meant. 

When an appointment was arranged 
recently for the painless extraction of 
an interview, Miss Jeffrey demurred at 
the suggestion of an afternoon hour. 

“‘Wouldn’t lunch be better?” she asked. 
“Wouldn’t that give us something to talk 
about?” 

It would and it did. 

When Miss Jeffrey was asked about 
her origins, she began, promisingly 
enough: “None of my famly ever did 
anything in the musical line. My mother 
played the piano and sang; I guess 
everybody’s mother does that. And my 
father was always awfully fond of 
fiddling, but plenty of people’s fathers 
are that. And then we moved to Albany, 
and—” Just here a waiter shed the 
radiance of his presence on the party, 
and Miss Jeffrey continued, “You’ll have 
soup?”—with an expatiation on the re- 
lative merits of various kinds. But any 
soup will do. 

“And in Albany?” 

“Oh, yes, Albany. I lived there quite 
a while. In fact, my family still does. 
It’s a nice kind of place. Yes, I did some 
studying there, like any child whose 
family gets it a fiddle and a teacher. 
Yes, and I studied in Boston too, later. 
And then of course at the Institute of 
Musical Art here in New York, where 
most of my work was done, with Mr. 
Kneisel. If you really want something 
to print about me, I wish you’d say that 
I’m one of the people who don’t only say 
but really know what a great teacher 
Franz Kneisel is.” 

“In your own career—” 

_ The waiter again commands attention. 
When he has been disposed of, Miss 
Jeffrey finds she wouldn’t have had any- 
thing special to say if he hadn’t inter- 
rupted, unless it was that Samuel Gard- 
ner is one of the most admirable of musi- 
clans. 


Praise for a Colleague’s Work 


_ “Yes, Mr. Gardner also studied with 
Kneisel. His short things for violin 
seem to me to rank with the best in the 


———oOoeeeeeee 
New Tariff Bill Proposes Twenty 
Per Cent Duty on Music 


WASHINGTON, July 6.—The new 
Fordney tariff bill, just introduced 
in the House of Representatives, 
places a duty of twenty per cent 
ad valorem, on all music, in sheets 
or bound in books, imported from 
abroad. Albums for phonograph 
records, bound in any style, will 
pay a duty of twenty-three per cent 

ad valorem. 

An interesting provision of the 
bill, and one which will doubtless 

call for further interpretation, is 
found in paragraph 1636 of the 
free list. This provides free en- 
try into the United States of “in- 
struments and tools of trade, occu- 
pation or employment” in actual 
possession of persons emigrating 
to the United States, and used by 
these persons abroad, not exceeding 
$250 in value. The exemption does 
not include theatrical or operatic 
scenery, property or apparel; but 
such articles brought by proprietors 
or managers of theatrical exhibi- 
tions arriving from abroad, for 
temporary use by them, and not for 
sale, will be admitted free of duty. 
The above provisions would evi- 
dently apply to professional musi- 
i cians who bring into the United 

States their instruments, where the 
! value does not exceed the amount 
A. T. M. 
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established répertoire. And, yes, they 
are certainly the best among American 
compositions of the sort. Well, of course 
that’s just my personal opinion; there 
may be a lot of equally wonderful new 
things I never heard of. If I ever should 
hear of them, I’ll certainly play them. 
But I don’t set up to be a propagandist 
or anything but a plain violinist. I aim 
to play good music the best I can. I 
guess that’s what every violinist wants 
to do. Did you know that besides his 





Photo by White Studio. 
Helen Jeffrey, One of the Gifted Younger Violinists Now in America 


tone-poem, ‘The New Russia,’ Sam Gard- 
ner has another big work now, a violin 
concerto?” 

“Do you have any special preferences 
among concertos for your instrument, 
Miss Jeffrey?” 

“Why, yes, I guess I like all the really 
good ones. I don’t know that I go in 
for favorites much, in concertos or any 
other kind of pieces, unless it’s for the 
classics generally and Bach in particu- 
lar. You know i had a funny time at 





UNION CONSIDERS REHEARSAL PROBLEM 





Decides Against Substitutions 
for Concerts Not Given 
—Protests Likely 


Little save a confirmation of the 
previous year’s rulings resulted from the 
revision of the by-laws of the New York 
City branch of the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union, now virtually effected so 


far as symphonic musicians are con- 
cerned. The board of directors voted to 
retain the wage list and conditions exact- 
ly the same as previously, with the im- 
portant exception that rehearsals may 
not be substituted for concerts when any 
of the four, of two and a half hours’ 
maximum duration permitted per week, 
are not given. 

The prices retained are a weekly mini- 
mum wage of $60 for a guaranteed sea- 
son of twenty-three weeks. For each 
additional rehearsal above four $5 is to 
be paid. The section relating to rehear- 
sals substituted for concerts was revised 


to prohibit all substitutions, whereas the 
old wording specified only “night” re- 
hearsals. The justification of the new 
provision, according to its promulgators, 
lies in the fact that rehearsals unex- 
pectedly called would often conflict with 
a musician’s other playing engagements. 

There is reason to believe that there 
may be protests against the maximum of 
four rehearsals, as five weekly are said 
by the orchestral managers to be a small 
number to insure smooth playing. 

The attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, the larger organiza- 
tion with which the union branch is af- 
filiated, it was expected, would be ex- 
pressed at a meeting scheduled for 
July 7. 


my début recital back in the seas 
1918-19, when I was playing the 
Chaconne. A string broke in the n 
of it. I had to go offstage and p 
a new one, and next the piece o/ 
which holds the tail-piece in place 
There were some people from the 
tute in the audience, and they cam 
hind and helped me make repairs. 
my notices next morning were 
good. You really never can tell! 

“No, there’s not much to tell 
this season. After my Carnegie 
concert I got a festered arm, anid 
meant canceling a lot of dates. |’ 
right now and have made several a; 
ances recently. In July I’m goi: 
Maine for a rest, and next season 
pect to be doing a lot of work. | 
Mayer, my manager, is booking e1 
ments for me. 

“Oh! Something did happen thi \- 
son that I forgot to tell you abo I 
was given the Paganini Strad. What 
kind of ice cream do you « & 

 @ 








PRIHODA TO RETURN FOR 
TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR 





Czech Violinist, Heard Here for First 
Time Last Season, Plans Second 
Visit—Now in Italy 


Vasa Prihoda, the Czech violinist, 
was heard in this country for the | 
time last season, will return early in 0 
tober for a transcontinental tour, many 
engagements of which have already 
booked by his manager, Fortune Ga! 
Prihoda will give three New York 
citals. Among the cities in which he \ 
appear are Toronto, Can., where Prihoda 
had a remarkable success last spring 
He will give his recital under the 
pices of the Orpheus Society, of w! 
Dalton Baker is the conductor. He v 
play also in London, Ont., Ottawa, Mor 
treal, Quebec and Three Rivers in a short 
swing through the Dominion. A re-e! 
gagement in Ithaca, N. Y., and recital: 
in Sunbury, Pa., and Providence, R. |., 
will follow. Then comes a _ Souther 
tour embracing ten engagements, 7 
lowed by an appearance under the loca 
management of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sand- 
ers in Cleveland, Ohio. Other cities 11 
which he will be heard are Middletown, 
N. Y.; Cumberland, Md.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Muncie, Ind.;_ Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Buffalo, \ 
Y.; Williamsport, Pa.; Chicago; Duluth, 
Minn.; Des Moines, Iowa; Topeka, Kan.; 
Urbana, IIll., and a series of twelve e! 
gagements on the Pacific coast, including 
recitals in Los Angeles, San Fran 
and Portland, Ore. 

Prihoda has recently been making 4 
concert tour in Italy. He will spend th 
month of August in his home near J 
Prague. The first edition of his re-crea- 
tions made for Thomas A. Edison, In 
are now being distributed throughout th 
country. 





London Opera Syndicate Opposes Mov- 
ing Pictures in Covent Garden 


LONDON, July 1.—The use of Coven! 
Garden for moving picture purposes an’ 
boxing exhibitions has been called 
question by the Grand Opera Sync 
in a suit to determine whether such 
would permit the Covent Garden FE: 
to cancel the lease on the property. 
vent Garden has been used for the | 
entation of high-class moving pictur: 
the past. 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be th« 
finest now made. They contain more va! 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








— 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO.,; Makers, 


7 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN | 


Pianos and Playet 


Pianos | 
Artistic in tone and design 








— 
— 





WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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